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Winter Love. 


A WIFE’S LETTER. 


Dear Heart ! 
The love of long ago; 


You ask if time has changed 


If summer’s flush of love is past— 
The love we cherished so, 
Because with hand in hand we walk 


Together in the snow. 


We cannot turn life’s seasons back, 
However much we grieve 

That summer’s solstice days are gone— 
We cannot once deceive 

These hearts, so versed in love’s true lore, 
With any make-believe. 


The roses pearled with fancy’s dew 
No longer meet our glance; 
The lily stalks of sentiment 
We look at half askance, 
And smile, perhaps, to think they once 


Were fragrant with romance. 


Content us so! We own the change; 
We know the splendid hours 
Have gone with all their drifts of cloud 
And gusts of rainbow showers ; 

And love has had its summer-time 


For these twain hearts of ours. 
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And now October’s deepening glint 


yoldens the season o’er; 


The perfect fruit is on the stem, 


The kernel at the core. 


We’ve gathered in our harvest-graith, 


What can we wish for 


more ? 
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And yet love’s lucid atmosphere. 
Hath known no clearer shine ; 

The birds that linger never sang 
With trills—if few—so fine; 

The starlight, as we walk beneath, 


Seemed never more divine. 


And as my heart in curtained hush 
Sits wrapped in dreamy bliss 
Beside our Lares-fire and feels 
The warmth of clasp and kiss— 
I wonder if our summer love 


Was half so sweet as this 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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‘“‘THE moral influence of the United States”’ is what 
Mr. Blaine says he relied on to prevent Chili from appro- 
priating to herself the better parc of Peru. ‘‘ Moral influ- 
ence” is a good thing, but is not very effective at long 
range with a navy that couldn’t get ‘“‘around the Horn,”’ 
much less do any damage afterwards. 





THE evil of speedy sentences in capital crimes is well 
illustrated by Dr. Lamson’s case. It is a species of blood- 
thirsty cruelty that clamors for blood as soon as a verdict 
has been rendered. Judges and juries are but human, and 
the law is all the more dignified and worthy of respect 
that allows the criminal not only time to prepare for his 
fate but also to have every opportunity that can reason- 
ably be offered to secure a modification of his sentence. 





Mr. ATTORNEY-GENERAL BREWSTER is succeeding very 
poorly indeed as a pacificator. His letter to the Assistant 
District Attorney of South Carolina has resulted in the 
Governor of that State directing his Attorney-General to 
defend those accused of election frauds before the Federal 
courts. This is very discouraging ; but it is not an entirely 
hopeless state of affairs. All that is required now, is that 
the two attorneys-general, State and National, should meet 
and talk the matter over, after which the Federal official 
can direct all ‘‘ political’ prisoners to be set free and all 
bills of indictment dismissed on the payment of the costs 
and a promise to do bad no more, forever. Then the 
Federal Attorney-General can detail a clerk to estimate 
the expense that would have been incurred had all those 
indicted been prosecuted to trial. It will make a large 
sum, and he can publish this like a weather bulletin, as 
evidence of the saving power of his department and as a 
full and sufficient reason for establishing a cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners between the United States and South 
Carolina. By this means that very important part of our 
territory may be at once pacificated and we can truly say 

**The waves roll on—as they rolled before,*’ 
There is no doubt as to the efficacy of this method. 
has been tried and worked beautifully. 


It 





4 
“The King is Dead!” 

THE place in American literature left vacant by the 
death of Longfellow is not one which there is any heir 
apparent left to fill. He was easily the first of Ameri- 
can poets. None of our present or any of the past gene- 
ration were at all able to compare with him in the 
variety, extent and general excellence of his poetical 
work. Those who stand nearest to him, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, are already either stricken in years or 
at least well past the meridian of their powers. Of our 
younger poets, there is not a single one who has thus 
far displayed, in any noticeable degree, the qualities 
which have made Longfellow immortal. 

Our king is dead, and we who mourn his loss are not 
likely ever to shout, “Long live the king,” to any on- 
coming successor, 

So much has already been written .of-him since his 
death that it would seem that nothing remained for us 
to say ; but a life so smoothly rounded, so sweet in the 
harmony of all its relations, unconsciously fills so great 
a space in our thought and life that, like the perfect 
globe, we only realize its volume when we have care- 
fully measured its displacement. The void which is left 
in our lives is the real measure of his greatness. He 
was the American poet—not confined to American sub- 
jects nor blind to the glories of other lands and climes ; 
not clannish, but cosmopolitan in his genius and his in- 
stincts, he yet sung of the past and the life of other 
lands with that subtle difference of tone that constitutes 
the true Americanism of literature. There was in him 
no obtrusive narrowness of view, no failure toappreciate 





and comprehend the world-life outside of ih: beyond 
that which ebbed and flowed beside his daily path. His 
sympathy was as wide as the world and as old as hu- 
manity ; but that world and that humanity he regarded 
from the highest pinnacle of American thought. He 
did not go across the sea in search of inspiration be- 
cause his own land was barren, but he gathered with a 
royal hand from the broad domain of human life and 
incorporated whatsoever he found of truth and beauty 
into the chaplet of American song. 

No reader of ordinary discernment would ever mis- 
take Longfellow for an English poet, yet no one has ever 
traced with finer touch the beauties of English life or 
painted in richer colors the glories of English tradition. 
His genius was of the purest Anglo-Saxon type. He 
was one of Alfred’s knights. The Holy Grail had con- 
secrated his genius by its touch. The struggles of Eng- 
lish liberty were wrought into the fibre of his brain. 
He certainly had talked with Philip Sydney. Milton 
must have called him friend. The Shakspeare that lived 
at Stratford-on-Avon he never knew, but the wondrous 
never-living, never-dying entities which the great ma- 
gician begot, aye, created out of nothing and made heirs 
of an undying life long before our age had cognizance 
of him. He was present, one may well believe, when 
the barons applied the thumb-screws to King John, 
and must at some time have seen bluff Oliver Crom- 
well. He was of the old, old England, rich and strong 
and valorous; but between him and the England of to- 
day an ocean rolled. He saw it from afar, loved it and 
gloried in it, but he was not of it. All the glory that 
he gathered was stamped ineffaceably with the mark of 
the new Atalantis life. 

Whittier is the poet of American patriotism ; Bryant 
was the laureate of inanimate American nature ; Lowell 
of a section of American mind; Holmes of American 
lyric fervor, and many another one has immortalized 
some element of American life by the glow of poetic 
genius ; but Longfellow alone of all our poets won the 
crown, not by immoftalizing any phase of American 
life, nor by any tricks of style, but by Americanizing the 
world’s life. 

What our poetry may be hereafter we cannot tell, 
but of that glorious galaxy of which Longfellow was 
the unconscious chief, and of those worthy forerunners 
whom he has gone to join, the American people, the 
English race and the world will forever be proud. 
As compared with England’s poet laureate he was per- 
haps less rich in fervid imagery, but he was of deeper 
and tenderer tone, of broader and riper manhood, closer 
akin to the great common heart and less tainted with 
any narrow and bigoted exclusiveness. 

The servants who hid themselves along the passage- 
ways leading to the audience chamber of the Queen, 
that they might look upon the author of the ‘‘ Psalm of 


‘Life,’’ had no such feeling of sympathy and fellowship 


for the sullen hermit of the Isle of Wight. The poet 
laureate is the first poet of the English nation of to- 
day. Longfellow was the foremost poet of the Eng- 
lish people of yesterday. The first and truest Ameri- 
can because of his universality ; he was also, the first 
and truest Englishman because of his true Ameri- 
canism. ~ ; 
A. W. ToURGEE. 





Bankruptcy—The Lowell and the Ingalls Bills. 


Ir has been quite the thing for many years to anathema- 
tize the expense, injustice, uncertainty and general inadap- 
tation of the Bankruptcy Act of 1867, and, unhappily, the 
business men and business associations in the country 


; joined their voices to the hue and cry that hounded it to 


repeal. It is, nevertheless, true that, until Congress began 
to encumber it with absurd amendments, it embodied more 
of the elements requisite to a code of bankruptcy proce- 
dure than any that has preceded it in this or any other 
country. It was comprehensive in detail, summary in 
character, and, under competent administration, economi- 
cal and fairly free from ambiguity and consequent litiga- 
tion. It protected the unfortunate debtor, and supplied 
ample means whereby the creditor might protect himself. 
That he seldom did so is one of the mysterious features of 
its history. Notice of the bankruptcy of a debtor seemed 
to burn like molten lead in the hand of the creditor, and he 
either dropped it before he could reach the waste-basket, 
or bundled it off to some distant attorney, who was ex- 
pected to take a contingent chance for his fee and expenses 
with a dozen others of like character. 

Herein lay the first great error of the creditor class. 
Associated in great commercial organizations, pervading 
every city of the Union, and linked together by a commu- 
nity of interest which no external influence can affect, it 
would seem rash to charge that the failure of the Act of 


1867 lay at their door; yet the facts are not wanting for | 
They were not ignorant of the fact | 


its demonstration. 
that the Act was sui generis in character, separate and dis- 
tinct from the ordinary forms of precedure, and required 
some special preparation and attention on the part of an 
attorney for successful practice, which he would hardly 
bestow without some adequate inducement. It was in 
their power and to their interest to Offer the inducement by 
the selection of competent attorneys in every district, to 
whom all should have sent their bankruptcy business. 
Instead of doing this they distributed it piecemeal among 
the bar, and gave the act the character of a mere collec- 
tion agency, for which no attorney will practice except 
from sheer necessity. 

The consequence was just what ought to have been an- 
ticipated. The law provided certain exemptions to the 
debtor, and a sale of the residue for cash. The assignee 
designated a liberal allowance of the one, and sold the 
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senders onlilial to look after their interests, and no dis- 
interested party would bid against an unfortunate neigh- 
bor who, through the indifference of his creditors, was able 
to preserve his estate on the proceeds or credit of his ex- 
emption. Instead of availing themselves of the remedies 
provided in the Act, they neglected their rights, lifted up 
their voices in malediction, and never discovered how egre- 
giously they had blundered until the resultant repeal 
brought them notices of a different sort of insolvency pro- 
ceedings. Their debtors had stretched their credit to the 
utmost for stocks of goods in one State, made an assign- 
ment under the insolvent laws of another, preferred their 
next-door neighbors and near kin, and left the foreign 
creditors ‘‘out in the cold!’ They ought to formulate 
their past experience into a proverb to be suspended in 
their counting-houses for a perpetual warning against a 
repetition of the error, lest the strange indifference mani- 
fested in regard to the pending bills induce a recurrence 
of the disorder in epidemic form. 

Judge Lowell, of Massachusetts, at the instance and 
with the aid of the associated business men of our 
leading cities, with infinite care and labor prepared a bill 
embracing all those provisions of the Act of 1867 whose 
value had been demonstrated by time and experience, 
omitting such as have not borne the test of practice, and 
adding such as were necessary to make it what it is;.the 
most simple and effective code of bankruptcy procedure ever 
devised by man. Its language is clear, concise and free from 
ambiguity ; it is comprehensive, summary, and as well 
adapted to the wants of a people of vastly diversified in- 
dustries as any general law, the work of human hands, can 
well be made. Nevertheless it has been struck with rigor 
mortis in the Forty-seventh Congress, and in its place is 
set up the grotesque nondescript submitted by the Senate 
Judiciary Committe—a mere effigy, which 

‘*The doctors may patch and inflate as they will, 
’Tis a snare and delusion, an effigy still.” 

One can hardly peruse its nine brief sections without 
the involuntary mental suggestion that it is the surrepti- 
tious offspring of an ill-spent ad interim vacation, flung to- 
gether at the eleventh hour, and reported, with all its 
glaring imperfections, as the product of twelve months’ 
diligent labor. It is the pitiful outcome of the great 
popular demand for an inexpensive, expeditious and 
comprehensive code of bankruptcy procedure. It is a 
perfect paragon of ambiguity, whose general and special 
referees and masters in chancery constitute a veritable 
bonanza to the “‘ profession,’’ and whose third, fifth, sixth 
and seventh sections are fairly gibbous with the incre- 
ment of litigation. It is manifest that the committee 
have simply been intent upon making a specious show of 
economy and celerity of administration by the elimina- 
tion of a permanent salaried register, and the substitu- 
tion of a special referee and master in chancery for each 
ease! That the natural effect will prove to be the very 
antithesis of the purpose, ought to be self-evident to the 
commonest mind, though not more so ¢han that a paucity 
of words and absence of detail are the twin sisters of 
doubt, litigation and vexatious delay. 

Section 1 destroys the summary character of the pro- 
ceedings by substituting a process in the nature of a bill 
in equity—the synonym for all that is dawdling and expen- 
sive and the fact that it charges the Court with all the 
numerous details of administration heretofore performed 
by the various registers of the district. 

Section 3 confers upon the Court plenary power of vir- 
tual confiscation, ‘‘to grant extension of time for payment, 
and to reduce the amount of indebtedness pro rata for the 
purpose of allowing the debtor to proceed with his busi- 
ness.”’ 

Section 5 provides for the appointment of standing or 
special referees and masters in chancery. 

Section 6 authorizes the Court to order payment in full 
of any debt unsuccessfully incurred to avert impending 
bankruptcy, to save a threatened sacrifice, or for sickness 
or other like necessity. 

Section 7 excludes from the benefits of the estate, in the 
discretion of Court, any creditor who has wilfully and op- 
pressively sought to effect the bankruptcy of the debtor. 

Such are some of the salient points of the pending bill 
whose sponsors are the Senate Judiciary Committee. Its 
defects are so numerous and glaring that systematic criti- 
cism is a work of supererogation. For example: the deli- 
cious uncertainty of the limit of judicial confiscation in 
Section 3. If the Court may arbitrarily reduce the in- 
debtedness ten per cent., may it not also wipe out the entire 
schedule as with asponge? If not, why not? Or the ab- 
surdity of punishing a creditor for oppressively seeking the 
bankruptcy of the debtor after the Court had heard the 
pleadings and argument of complainant and respondent 
and made adjudication of bankruptcy thereon! Vide Sec- 
tion 7. Or the latent subornation of perjury and mockery 
of justice that peers out from the eleemosynary provisions 
of Section 6! 

The bill only lacks a provision conferring upon the 
Court the power to levy an assessment upon the creditors 
for the purpose of discharging the costs, and any little bal- 
ance of preferments which may remain, to make it the 
richest speculative bonanza on the continent. ‘‘ Averted 
Bankruptey,’”’ ‘‘ Threatened Sacrifice,’ ‘‘ Sickness,’ and 
‘“* Like Necessity’’ securities would lead the stock lists, and 
go far towards bringing United States bonds and railroad 
stocks within the purview of people who, as yet, have only 
heard and read of them. 








WE have the pleasure of announcing that in an early 
number we shall begin a series of articles entitled ‘‘ THE 
House TuHat Jiti Buitt,”’ by Mr. E. C. GARDNER, au- 
thor of ‘‘Homes and How to Make Them,” ‘“‘ Home Inte- 
riors,’’ and ‘‘Illustrated Homes.’’ The articles will be 
accompanied with plans and drawings by the author, and 
will, we are sure, prove of great interest both to those 





other for a sum barely sufficient to pay costs, because 





who are going to build, and to those who hope to build.. 
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THE DANDELION. 


A BABY bud he peeps above the mold 
And stretches forth his hands to gather gold. 
His many friends, the bees, swarm thick and fast 
With flattery and love, until at last 
They have consumed his substance ; then they fly, 
Leaving him gray-haired and alone to die. 

MILLIE C, POMEROY. 





School and Postal Savings Banks. 
BY PROF. RICHARD T. ELY. 


(Part Second.) 

Tue extraordinary success of the English postal savings 
banks could not fail to attract the attention of all European 
countries. A number of them soon decided that they could 
do nothing better for the laboring man than to assist him 
to help himself as England was doing. The first one to 
follow her example was Belgium. A general state savings 
bank, ‘La Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Rétraite sous 
la garantie de 1’Etat,’’ was founded in 1865. All agencies of 
the Belgian National Bank were at the same time branches 
of this savings bank. But the State Savings Bank did not 
flourishas had been hoped, until in 1870 it was decided to 
make use of the post-offices as in England. They became 
branches of the general State Savings Bank in that year. 
In 1868, there were 58 places of deposit ; in 1875, there 
were 552. In 1868, the number of savings bank books was 
39,861 ; in 1876, 122,733. The amount credited to deposi- 
tors in the first year named was 15,318,505 francs, in the 
second 65,738,851 francs. In 1878, the number of books 
was 169,285, and the amount of deposits 97,471,765 francs. 

Italy introduced post-office savings banks on January 1, 
1866. In Italy little had been done to promote thrift and 
foresight among the masses of the people, and there was 
nothing to lead one to hope that these qualities would 
generate themselves spontaneously. In the entire state 
previous to 1876, there were only 278 savings banks ; nine 
provinces were without one. In the northern provinces 
the deposits averaged per capita from about $26 to 36. In 
only one province, Milan, was the average $26; the next 
highest average, in Como, was $12. In the southern pro- 
vinces the highest average was a little over $3. This was 
in Catania. In the other southern provinces it varied from 


one cent, two and three cents, to less than $2. Lotteries, ° 


on the other hand, did a flourishing business in the south- 
ern provinces. Since the post-office savings banks have 
been introduced the people of the southern provinces, 
whose improvidence has been notorious, have also begun 
to learn how to save, while those of the northern provinces 
have made progress in frugality. From January 1, 1876 
to 1878, 3251 post-offices were authorized to act as savings 
banks. The number of depositors in them at the close of 
1876 was 61,350; in 1877 it increased to 119,669, and in 
1878 to 161,918. The deposits amounted to 3,709,357 lire 
in 1876, in 1877 to 9,358,649, and in 1878 to 14,648,889. 

In Holland it was at first attempted to extend the ope- 
rations of the private savings banks by allowing them to 
make use of the post-offices for receiving deposits and 
making payments. But few of the directors of these 
banks, however, were inclined to make use of this privi- 
lege, and even in their case the plan did not work very 
well. It was abandoned, and the English system intro- 
duced by the law of May 25, 1880. 

In France a considerable resistance was made to the 
project of introducing postal savings banks. Various ex- 
pedients were resorted to in hopes that the old savings 
banks might accomplish the work of the postal savings 
banks in England. The lapse of time and increased suc- 
cess of the English system weakened French prejudice, 
however, while experience convinced the French that no 
other plan would do the work of post-office savings banks. 
They were accordingly introduced in France this year. In 
France the post-office savings banks pay 3 per cent. in- 
terest, in Holland 2.64 per cent. 

It is probable that both Germany and Austria will intro- 
duce the postal savings banks ere long. 

It is found that what the poorer classes demand is not 
so much a high rate of interest as absolute safety, conve- 
nience and access to their money at any time. The post- 
office savings banks draw out from old stockings, strong 
chests and other hiding places savings which in the aggre- 
gate amount to many millions. This capital is thus uti- 
lized to the advantage of its owners as well as the entire 
national economy. A class of people is thus reached which 
has been indifferent to all other savings banks. This is 
seen by the fact that the average deposit is only about half 
so large in the English postal savings banks as in the ordi- 
nary savings banks in England. The latter do as much 
business now as they have ever done. This shows that 
the postal savings banks have created the demand which 
they satisfy. Other banks have been injured nowhere. 
The congressional postal savings bank bill, upon which the 
house committee on post-offices and post-roads has recently 
reported favorably, fixes the rate of interest foo low, as it 
is proposed to give only two per cent. 
any other country is two and a half per cent., while France 
gives three. Why should not our Government do as well 
by the laboring classes ? 

The postal savings banks should be open as long as the 
post-office is. If Congress should limit the time as in the 
case of the money order department, the savings banks 
would lose a great part of their utility. 

Now as to savings banks in schools. These are intended 
to supplement the postal savings banks. It is expected 
that children shall be taught the benefits of thrift and 
given an opportunity to exercise this virtue. To teach the 
rising generation to provide for the future by saving, sig- 
nifies self-control, an ability to sacrifice a smaller present 
enjoyment for the sake of greater comfort and security in 
the future. This lays the foundation of a good moral cha- 
racter. He who has learned to master himself in one di- 
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rection will find it easier to control all bad passions ; all 
evil doing is but a sacrifice of the future to the present. 
It is a complaint in all civilized ccuntries that our modern 
common schools are not doing so much to elevate character 
as had been hoped. It is doubtless due in great part to 

. the fact that the lessons of the school are to such an extent 
separated from the practical exercise of virtue. The intro- 
duction of school savings banks remedies this in some de- 
gree. It makes theschools really practical. But it ought 
not to be necessary tu emphasize this in the land of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

The first School Savings bank was introduced in Le 
Mans, France in 1834 by M. Dulac, teacher in one of the 
city schools. In 1866 Prof. Laurent introduced them in 
Ghent. The school savings banks spread rapidly. In 1873, 
only seven years after they had been introduced, out of 
15,000 scholars in the higher schools in Ghent, 13,000 had 
savings bank books. The school savings banks have, how- 
ever, been introduced into France more extensively than 
in any other country. On the 3ist of December, 1877, the 
savings banks had been introduced in 8033 French schools ; 
the number of depositors was 143,272, and the amount to 
their credit somewhat less than three millions of francs. 
About a year later they had been introduced in 10,440 

, Schools, and 224,280 scholars had deposited 3,602,621 francs 
10 centimes. . 

Everywhere these banks have been introduced in girls’ 
schools as well as those for boys. 

. The workings of the school savings banks are exceed- 
ingly simple. The scholars hand their pennies, savings 
from their spending money or small earnings, to the teacher, 
who gives them a receipt and makes a record thereof in a 
book especially provided therefor. Once a month he goes 


posit their money. Friends of the public schools or the 
school authorities frequently make presents to the schools 
of small sums of money varying say from $5 to $20. This 
is for the savings bank and is credited to the good scholars 
as a reward for diligence or excellence. A number of 
small cards are given to the teachers. On these is printed 
“Good for 1 cent’’ or ‘‘Good for 2 cents,’’ and so on up to 
perhaps 25 cents. He distributes them to the scholars 
from time to time as rewards, and redeems them by giving 
the scholars credit for them in their savings bank books. 
The primary object is to teach the children to save. 

If school savings banks have been so successfully tried 
in other countries, why not try them in ours? The trial 
would repay the attempt and in saving to the people more 
than compensate for the trouble. 





The Press and National Character. 


BY REY. J. L. RUSSELL. 

Ovur modern American Athenianism searching all sec- 
tions of the globe for news, and emptying its budget, 
morning and evening, is not, as some seem to imply, an 
unmixed evil. It is not as discriminating as we would 
wish. It does not assort its facts as carefully as a fisher- 
man his ‘‘catch,’’ bringing only the good to market. But 
this perhaps is incidental to the youth and immaturity of 
our civilization. 

But whatever it may not do it certainly does cultivate a 
breadth of character, a wideness of thought and sympathy 
which is fast coming into recognition as our distinctively 


national type. The fullness and minuteness with which | 
the daily life of our land is mirrored in print cannot but | 


stimulate good citizenship. Patriotism, good and whole- 
some sentiment, civic and domestic virtues are fostered. 
By the array of industries a sense of our mutual and 
necessary dependence as a people is developed. The know- 
ledge of new and growing enterprises begets a helpful 
consciousness of strength. Whatever of manliness, of 
pluck, of indomitable energy fights and wins in the new. 
fields of the North and West and South, we share the 
glory. 

The swiftness too with which the story of calamity is 
rehearsed to our ears quickens our already active conti- 
nental life. We know before the sun goes down the story 
of the disaster on the railroad, in the mine, in the busy 
manufactory a thousand miles away, and learn the names 


| of the dead and wounded, their rank, station and relations. 


All the cities of the East and South could see the flames 
of burning Chicago. The forest fires of Michigan lighted 
with lurid glare our whole sky. We all watched the dead- 
carts of plague-stricken Memphis on their solemn rounds. 
The walls of the White House were as glass, and the 
nation stood in concentric circles looking in on its dying 
President. Now this rapid, realistic reproduction of the 
nation’s daily experience binds its widely separated sec- 
tions into a common life. 

But the sweep of this influence is far wider. It asserts 
universal relationships and awakens cosmic sympathies. 
The daily newspaper and the electric telegraph are the 
apostles of a broad and charitable manhood. They speak 
fearlessly and tirelessly of the need and sufferings of the 
world. They confront us with our brothers and neighbors 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific. In the morning, ere we 
have devoutly uttered ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,”’ 
and ‘ Deliver us from evil,’’ we have looked into the faces 
of the hunger-bitten and evil-stricken of the two hemi- 
spheres. This familiarity with the life of the great world 
tends to stimulate the nobler qualities of moral character. 
It begets and nourishes a subtle sympathy with the race: 
It binds us strongly, though unconsciously, to the univer- 
sal man. 


| with the scholars to the savings bank and sees them de- | 


We, in our freedom and large-grown civiliza- | 


tion, forget that half the world is vexed with social and | 


intellectual bondage. In the secure and happy conditions 
of self-government we ignore the privations and oppres- 
sions that make life almost intolerable in three-fourths of 
that portion of the earth’s surface unblessed by the Eng- 
lish language and Christian civilization. 


achievements, we sometimes disdain those who do not 
share them. 


“*‘See,”? we say, ‘‘what Anglo-Saxons have 


Proud of our | 


| 








| means to overthrow. 
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done for themselves. If the old races cannot do as well, 
let them die !”’ 

But lightning-shod messengers come to disturb these 
dreams of pride and self-complacency. The voice of the 
printing-press is the voice of God bidding Anglo-Saxons 
do for others what they have done for themselves. It tells 
the struggles of the far East ; it recounts the daily calami- 
ties of Europe and Asia and Africa; it echoes the cry of 
pain from the shores of the Baltic and the Black Sea. As 
we listen the subtle kinship of human nature responds. 
We realize that these struggles are man’s struggles ; these 
calamities have fallen on ‘‘flesh and blood ;’’ these cries 
break from human hearts. Who stops to think that the 
exiles in the quarries of Siberia are Sclavs? or who waits 
to trace the descent of the Russian refugees from Shem ? 
Suffering carries an appeal over all ethnic boundaries to 
the heart of man. Celt or Teuton, Cossack or Chinese, 
African or Asiatic, he who struggles and suffers is first, 
last, always-—a man. 

Now this full, exact knowledge of the conditions of 
man everywhere furnishes a constant stimulus to noble 
living and high thinking. It strikes the sympathetic 
chords, and their tones vibrate through all the round of 
care and toil. Charity becomes climatic. A fine sense of 
brotherhood pervades the social atmosphere. The mind 
takes it in as the body does its oxygen, unconsciously and 
healthfully. And thus it is we owe more than we realize, 
both in the motive and the opportunity of broad national 
character, to American Journalism. 





THE virtual destruction of Mr. Cyrus W. Field’s monu- 
ment to André has excited much and varied comment. 
The act itself was a piece of sheer vandalism. The result 
was a deserved rebuke for an act of contemptible snob- 
bery. There was nothing about this young officer that 
should make any American desire to erect a monument to 
his memory. He was a spy—deliberately, knowingly and 
moved and instigated simply by a desire to win promotion 
and reward by making himself the disguised tool of a 
traitor. Even a spy may be a hero, and always is when 
he faces an ignominious death to aid a cause to which he 
is devoted ; but the spy who is stimulated by the hope of 
reward to conduct negotiations with a traitor is stained 
with a double infamy. Personally he was attractive ; as 
a soldier he was despicable both in act and motive. We 
honor Washington’s manly grief at his fate; we regret 
that one who might have been so worthy proved so base ; 
but for an American to erect a monument to his memory, 
is to defame the cause he sought by the most dishonorable 
Had an Englishman erected the 
monument it would have been not inappropriate. We 
should have looked upon it with a tender regret for the 
bright young life so sadly ended and no American would 
ever have lifted a finger to despoil it. As it is, there are 
many whose regret for the act is swallowed up in contempt 
for the motive of its erection. 





COMPRESSED paper pulp, better known under its old 
name of papier-maché, has been very successfully used not 
only in the manufacture of doors, wall-panelings and other 
similar purposes, but in many forms even more unex- 
pected. Warping and cracking as well as any fear of dry- 
rot have thus been done away with, but the enormous and 
constantly increasing demand for paper in its normal form 
as printing and writing material, renders its extended use 
as building material, impossible. However cotton has sud- 
denly proved itself fully capable of acting as substitute. 
We have within the past year or so, found it, inthe form of 
celluloid, taking the place of ivory in knife-handles, paper 
cutters, etc., and a Canadian manufacturer has now in- 
vented a process by which it may be used not only for 
doors and window-frames, but for the whole facade of 
buildings. By his method it is treated with certain chemi- 
cals and compressed, when it becomes absolutely fire- 
proof, hard as a stone, and both air and damp-proof, form- 
ing thus the most desirable possible lining for a building 
the shell of which can be of other material, while it can 
be moulded into any desired decorative form. 


— 


THE forests of Louisiana seem destined for a time at 
least to take the place of those recklessly destroyed by the 
lumbermen of the Northwest. The pine is said to consti- 
tute a third of the lumber-wood of the State. The cypress 
has proved itself unrivaled for shingles, while walnut and 
gum both abound, the latter giving promise of rivaling 
walnut in public favor. The cottonwood makes even 
better boxes than the white pine of Michigan, while the 
live oak is the best timber for ship-building in the world, 
as it grows in the swamps, is impervious to water, and will 
resist water-rotting longer than any wood known. New 
Orleans ships large quantities of white oak to Europe for 
staves for casks and heavy barrels. The State is estimated 
to contain more than twice as much timber as Michigan ; 
this and her wood fuel being worth fifteen times the assessed 
value of the State. With the experience of the Northwest 
as warning it remains to be seen if Louisiana will preserve 
and plant as well as cut down and export. 





Rusk1n asks, *‘What do you think the beautiful word 
‘wife’ comes from?” It is the great word in which the 
English and Latin languages conquered the French and 
Greek. I hope the French will some day get a word for it 
instead of that of femme. But what do you think it comes 
from? The great value of the Saxon words is that they 
mean something. Wife means ‘‘weaver.’”? You must 
either be house-wives or house-moths, remember that. In 
the deep sense, you must either weave men’s fortunes and 
embroider them, or feed upon and bring them to decay. 
Wherever a true wife comes, home is always around her. 
The stars may be over her head, the glowworm in the 
night’s cold grass may be the fire at her feet, but home is 
where she is. 
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LARES AND PENATES. 


I HAD no especial desire to lecture for the 
benefit of the Fourth Brick Church, but 
one of the deacons entreated me to do so, 


and as I had a lecture written upon the | 


general subject of ‘‘ Home,’’ with the title 
‘*Lares and Penates,’’ I consented to de- 
liver it, without any fee, in the chapel 
adjoining the church. 

As nothing was charged for admission, 


the purpose being to take up a collection, | 


the room was quite two-thirds full. I took 


my seat in a chair upon the platform, and | 
presently was introduced to the pastor, | 


upon whom devolved the duty of present- 
ing me to the audience. 
approached the performance of his task 
with a rather discouraging air of deep 
solemnity. He said, in effect, that while 
innocent amusement seemed to be encour- 
aged, he questioned the propriety of using 
it as a means of getting money for the 
church. He confessed to a serious appre- 
hension that the forthcoming discourse was 
of ratlier a frivolous nature. For his part 
he had opposed the scheme of having the 
lecture, but he had been overruled, and 
now he wished it to be understood that he 
washed his hands of the whole business. 
Then he invited me to come forward. 

I began the discourse and for about five 
minutes I got along, I thought, quite well. 
Then I heard some one snoring. It was a 
snore expressive of deep, intense, satisfy- 
ing peace. Each snore was long-drawn, 
profound and sonorous. The sleeper mani- 
festly was experiencing the most serene 
repose. The sound annoyed me exceed- 
ingly. It seemed a reflection upon my dis- 
course. After enduring it for awhile I 
caught the eye of a man on the front 
bench, and by nodding and contracting the 
muscles of my face indicated that I wished 
him to rouse the sleeper. He arose and 
went over to the snoring man and carefully 


The good man | 








examined him. Then, without disturbing | 
him, he came to the edge of the platform | 


and whispered to me : 

‘*He seems pretty comfortable. Do you 
want him for anything in particular ?”’ 

I thought perhaps it would be better to 
let the matter drop. 

There were directly in front of mea 
young man and a girl who were evidently 
lovers. I saw him furtively squeezing her 
hand two or three times, and he became 
conscious that I was looking at him. He 
then folded his arms, and fixing his gaze 
upon me with an air of deep interest in the 
lecture he began to feel for her foot with 
his. Even with my eyes upon the manu- 
script I could see that young man’s foot 





pushing out to the right and sweeping all | 


about in search for her foot. She seemed 
to have it tucked away far under the bench, 
for he could not encounter it, although he 
sat forward on the very edge of his seat 
and thrust his foot underneath, until I was 
really afraid he would lose his balance and 
tumble over upon the floor. But he looked 
steadfastly at me during the entire opera- 
tion, although his face was somewhat dis- 
torted by his exertions. 

The platform was lighted only by a gas 
bracket upon the wall at the rear of the 
desk and I had some difficulty in reading 
my manuscript, so after getting through 
with twenty or thirty pages I stopped and 
asked that the janitor, if he were present, 
would turn up the gas a little bit. The 
janitor attempted to doso but he turned 
the key the wrong way and put the gas 


out. At once I heard a noise near to me as | 


of a kiss, and I felt that the young man 
had begun to improve his splendid oppor- 
tunities. All the Sunday school boys in 
the room whistled vehemently upon their 
fingers, and it was with difficulty that the 
good pastor could be heard urging that the 
best thing to do would be to adjourn. A 
deacon, however, protested that the col- 
lection had not been taken up, and that it 
would be little short of madness to dismiss 
the audience. Then the janitor crept upon 
the platform and asked me to hand him a 
match, and in a few minutes we had the 
gas lighted and were ready for a fresh start. 
The man who snored slept sweetly and 
snored evenly all through the period of ex- 
citement. He seemed to enjoy himself tho- 
roughly. 

Then I came to the most pathetic and 
impressive passage in my lecture, and in 
the very midst of it the snoring man sud- 
denly awoke and began to applaud. The 
audience joined him feebly, excepting that 
the young man on the front bench clapped 
his hands vigorously, possibly for the pur- 
pose of diverting my attention from the 
fact that his foot was resting at last lov- 
ingly upon hers. 

But there was no applause when I read 
my concluding paragraph and withdrew to 








A TOUGH C 


BY WM. L. 


USTOMER. 


KEESE. 


Ler me tell you a tale that was once told to me, 
And although it was told me in prose at the time 
I will give it a metrical dressing, and see 
If the story will lose any reason by rhyme. 


There came to the store in a village one day 
A long and lank stranger in homespun arrayed ; 
And ‘Good mornin’” said he in a diffident way, 
“T’ve jes’ come up to town for a bit of a trade.” 


The proprietor nodded and cheerily spoke : 

**Well, what can I do for you, neighbor, and how?” 
**Wal, one of wife’s knittin’ needles ez broke, 

An’ she wants me to git one—how much be they now ?”’ 


*““They’re two cents apiece.’ 


‘Wal say, Mister, look here ; 


“T’ve got a fresh egg, an’ my wife sez to me, 
‘Swap the egg for the needle’—it seems a bit queer, 
But the thing’s about even—it’s a big ’un, yer see.” 


Said the storekeeper presently, 
He laid down the needle and 


“Well, I don’t mind’— 
put the egg by— 


When the countryman blurted out, ‘ Ain’t yer inclined 
To treat a new customer ?—fact is, I’m dry.” 


Though staggered a little, it must be confessed, 
By the ‘‘customer’’ coming it rather too free ; 
Yet smilingly granting the modest request, 


The dealer responded, ‘‘ Well, 


what shall it be?’ 


‘‘Wal, a drop of Madairy I reckon ’ul pass ; 
I’ve bin used ter thet, see, ever since I was born.” 
The storekeeper handed a bottle and glass, 


And his customer poured out 


a@ generous horn. 


For a moment he eyed the gratuitous dram 
With the air of a man who must something resign, 
Then blandly remarked, ‘‘Do yer know that I am 
Very partial to mixing an egg in my wine?” 


*O well, let us finish this matter, I beg; 
You’re very particular, though, I must say’’— 

The storekeeper muttered and handed an egg— 
The identical one he had taken in pay. 


On the rim of the tumbler the 
‘*Tt’s cert’inly handsome the 


man broke the shell— 
way yer treat folk:” 


He opened it deftly, and plumply it fell 
With a splash, and no wonder—it held double yolk! 


The customer saw and a long breath he drew— 
“‘Look, Mister, that egg has two yolks, I declare! 


Instead of one needle I’ve paid 


yer for two— 


So hand me another an’ then we’ll be square !”’ 





the chair at the head of the platform. Peo- 
ple seemed to feel relieved. One deacon 
took his stand at the door, and two others 
started up the aisle with the collection 
baskets. They began with me. Both came 
up and held their baskets at me, and I 
could not well avoid dropping something in 
one, for the whole audience was looking at 
me. One of the deacons before leaving me 
said : 

“T thought it was going to be a humo- 
rous lecture !”’ 
_ While the collection was taking, the pas- 
tor rose and said he felt it would not be 
right to permit the opportunity to pass to 
answer, upon the spot, the argument ad- 
vanced by the lecturer of the evening in 
favor of polygamy. 

I interrupted him to say that he had mis- 
taken my meaning. I had not favored po- 
lygamy. What I said was that the law 








which gives a widow a third of her late 
husband’s property could not operate where 
there were four widows of one man. It 
was, I said, a kind of a jest. 

But the pastor, without deigning to look 
at me, went on to say that the most insidi- 
ous kinds of evil are sometimes disguised 
as jests, and then he proceeded to free his 
mind at much length. 

When he had concluded the people walked 
silently out, turning their heads occasion- 
ally to look at me and to whisper the results 
of their observation. Nobody thanked me 
and I walked down stairs in a sullen, 
gloomy frame of mind. 

In the street I passed two men who were 
talking. One of them who had not been 
at the entertainment asked the other what 
the lecture was about, and he responded : 

‘¢Oh, Idunno ; somethin’ or nuther ’bout 
tares and peanuts !”’ JASON JEFFRIES. 





BOOK NOTES. 





A NEw edition of Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Egypt” has 
just been issued by 8S. E. Cassino of Boston, 
which, considering the character of the press- 
work, is extraordinarily cheap. The book ap- 
peared last year in London, the two volumes 
being $21 a-piece, putting it beyond the reach 
of all ordinary buyers. The present edition in- 
cludes every: desirable feature of the English 
one. Paper and binding are strong and good, 
the type is clear, and the numerous wood-en- 
gravings and hieroglyphic characters have been 
made especially for the edition and are careful 
reproductions. That popular taste is far in 
advance of what the average critic insists to be 
its capacity is evidenced by the number of valu- 
able reprints attempted by American publishers. 
The present one, from the excellence of the work 
and the low price, $6.00, holds unusual risk, but 
as ‘‘ Egypt” is a book with which the student 
can hardly dispense, and the best source of 
information for the general reader, it is hoped 
that entire success may be the reward of the 
enterprise. 


From the same publisher comes a little book, 
one of a series on “‘ Mental and Physical Hy- 
giene,’’ and entitled ‘‘ How to Make the Best of 
Life.”” Personal hygiene is receiving more and 
more attention, and while the increase of books 
upon health must be regarded as an indication 
of its loss, partial or total, to know why it has 
gone is the first step toward recovery for the 
present generation, and entire prevention of the 
same evils for the next. The author, J. Morti- 
mer Granville, writes clearly and sensibly, and 
every direction is so reasonable that whether ac- 
tion upon them be taken or not, one is at least 
convinced of its necessity. 


Amone the eulogies on Garfield now in print, 
the most elaborate is that by Henry C. Pedder, 
recently issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons ($1.25), 
an essay rather than an oration, as it is first 
given to the public in print. An excellent por- 
trait of Garfield forms the frontispiece, and the 
presswork is of the excellence which character- 
izes the publications of this firm. It is doubt- _ 
ful if the time has come for absolute settlement 
of Garfield’s probable place in history, but the 
present attempt is in full sympathy with the 
noblest ambitions of the dead President, and 
contains many passages of much power and 
beauty both in style and thought. The ques- 
tion however cannot be regarded as settled, 
dispassionate judgment being still almost im- 
possible. 


THE latest ‘‘ Round Robin’’ novel is a decided 
advance upon the grade of work furnished in 
‘* Madame Lucas,”’ a story with little body and 
less soul. ‘‘ A Tallahassee Girl” is so spirited 
and charming, and both locality and plot are so 
pleasingly given that one is disposed to believe 
the former the Arcadia we all seek, and the 
latter a long step toward the making of the 
‘‘oreat American novel’? for which we wait. 
Not that the inexorable and on the whole blessed 
sifting of Time will leave this story among the 
few which have enduring vitality, though as a 
delicate and faithful picture of a Southern 
centre, its whole spirit and character, it is thus 
far a contribution to history. It is unfair to 
both publisher and reader to make a notice hold 
the cream of a book, and we decline to give 
any suspicion of the plot beyond the fact that 
the Tallahassee girl is afflicted with three lovers 
at once, two of whom are Northerners and one 
a Tallahassean, who in the end is victorious. 
But the book, while a charming story, is full of 
minute observation and exceedingly careful and 
minute description, and is decidedly one of the 
very best of recent novels. 


‘First Arp TO THE INJURED,’’ a little book 
issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in the interest 
of the “‘ State Charities Aid Association,” is a 
carefully-prepared little manual, whose purpose 
is signified in the title. It is intended for non- 
professional readers, its object being not ‘‘to 
popularize medicine or surgery,’ but “‘ to fur- 
nish a few plain rules which may enable any 
one to act in cases of injury or sudden illness 
pending the arrival of professional help.’? No- 
thing more compact and at the same time more 
thoroughly helpful has ever been given to the 
public, and a copy of it should be in every 
home in the land. A full index adds to the 
value, and the price (50 cents) puts it within 
the reach of all. 


One of the most, in some points the most 
noteworthy novel of the past year or so, is one 
lately issued by Macmillan & Co. in the series 
of dollar novels, ‘‘John Inglesant: A Ro- 
mance,” by J. H. Shorthouse. The author de- 
scribes it as a philosophical romance, but it is 
something more. History, romance and phi- 
losophy are blended into one of the most har- 
monious studies of a time ever attempted or 
presented. The spirit of the period is appre- 
hended and rendered with such power and deli- 
cacy as well, that nothing is comparable to it 
save Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Henry Esmond.”? Manner 
and matter are both unique ; the style is grave 
and noble, with a fascination that holds one to 
the end, and it is a conclusive demonstration 
that the modern French school is not the school 
of the future, and that power and intense 
vitality as well as absorbing interest are not ne- 
cessarily linked to unsavory detail or minute 
analysis of the contents of sewers. 
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. THE TIE. 


Tuo’ tempest-blown the waters be, 
There runs from shore to shore 

The cable, trailing ’neath the sea, 
Unheeding breakers’ roar. 

The raging waves their pale crests lift 
And skies are wild and black, 

But naught can check the current swift 
That follows cable’s track. 





So, dear, tho’ oceans flow between, 
And clouds hang dark above, 
No wrath may shake our joy serene, 
No storm shall move our love. 
Love! ’Tis the tie ’twixt you and me— 
Tho’ thousand leagues apart, 
Tho’ tempest-blown the waters be, 
It joins us heart to heart. 
LEANDER P. RICHARDSON. 








The Marquis of Carabas. 


By Harriet Prescott SPOFFORD. 








XVI 

THE old Captain sat in the garden chair 
of the terrace under Mrs. Stuart’s window. 
He had abated something of 
his unrest and something of 
his condemnation, too, since 
Adelaide had told him of 
the orange-flowers. 

“Tt means marriage bells 
and wreaths,’’ said he. ‘‘It 
means that he sees his way 
clear and will soon be here. 
That he feels sure of him- 
self. That he has withstood 
his temptations. We shall 
see him presently, my Ade- 
laide.’’ The Captain had no 
idea of breaking any bonds 
now. Inthe dulling of his 
own hurt and the uncon- 
scious action of his affec- 
tions through all this time, 
he had come to believe in 
the working of miracles, 
and that Dominique was 
about to deserve Adelaide. 
Just now he was sound 
asleep, with his newspaper 
over his head, and Gas- 
coygne, returned from his 
afternoon visits, was walk- 
ing down one of the garden 
aisles to Adelaide, who stood 
knee-deep among the white 
and gold lilies. 

Old John lifted his broad 
back as he went by. ‘Do 
you see anything out in the 
bay, sir?’”’ said he. ‘‘I was 
looking through my glass a 
while ago, and I think his 
friend is after the old Cap- 
tainagain. Might havegiven 
him more breathing-space 
than a week. His room’s 
better than his company. 
His company’s worse for the 
Captain than Dominique’s 
room,’’ with a chuckle in 
his fat throat. 

He went for the glass and 
adjusted it to Gascoygne’s 
eye. ‘‘You see her, sir?’ 
he said. ‘‘She was close- 
hauled when I happened to 
spy her out, an hour ago. 
But since then she seemed 
to hoist anchor and crowd 
on sail, and that I don’t 
make out, for she’s always 
kept her distance in these 
waters before.”’ 

‘She is certainly bearing down on the 
Black Buoy. I wonder how well she knows 
the coast ?” 

“You better believe, Doctor, she’s 
sounded every fathom more than once.” 

‘‘She’ll be grounded on the reef ”’— 

“Tf she stands to her course. Butshe’ll 
go about. I don’t quite see through that 
rig though.”’ 

‘I don’t see anybody aboard of her,’’ 
said Gascoygne. 

“It mightn’t have been two boats left 
her on the Cape side ; but I’ll swear I saw 
another, with a peaked sail and gaff, run- 
ning for the straight line between the break- 
ers of the Lonely Beach.” 

“Then Ladeuce will be there when the 
Captain returns to-morrow. It’s a thou- 
sand pities. He is wearing the old man’s 
nerves to tatters. John, I think it’s time 
we’’— 

‘* Did a little something, sir. Yes, sir. I 
wish to God, sir, my beard was black again. 
But a man’s like the new red roses—after 
they get purple the second day, there’s no 
watering will turn them red again.” 

‘* Well, well. Irather think you’ll do. 
Just shave a half-inch down your cheek, 








enough to show the sabre-cut, while 
Thomas puts in the horse, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if we put the foe to flight. Another 
siege of him and the old Captain would go 
to the wall.” 

Ina half hour they were trundling along 
the causeway at the head of the meadows, 
through the wood where the shadows and 
the wild fragrances were already heavy and 
out upon the open. It was a clear twilight 
glorified by a moon. But a spark in the 
wirdow was the only light in the old house 
as they drew near ; it was the tip of a cigar 
the Lieutenant smoked at the open window. 
Gascoygne went on ahead, passed round 
the corner and entered the house. 

“Good evening, Lieutenant,’ he said. 
‘*You have come back I see.”’ 

‘““Why, my young Doctor, is it you?” 
cried the Lieutenant. ‘‘ By all that’s good, 
that is fortunate. Be seated, pray. Will 
you smoke? No? I can recommend these 
Habanas. No small vices? Yes, I have 
come back, you see, and partly to continue 
your treatment.” 

‘“‘You make a mistake, Lieutenant,”’ said 





voice. Dashed if I could place you. 
Stupid of me. I suppose you followed 
Captain Dacre.”’ 

“Perhaps the Captain followed me,” 
said the gardener, leaning on the back of a 
chair. ‘‘I always had a fancy for turning 
over the earth. I had come here and was 
the gardener on the hill before the Captain 
and his boy were wrecked out there on the 
reef.” 

“Sly old fox, to keep it to himself !’”” 

**He hadn’t it to keep,’’ said John. 
‘*White head and beard and eyebrows, 
stooping back, another hundred weight, 
and a silent tongue have been as good as 
rolling seas between us. The Captain has 
never guessed my riddle, Lieutenant.’’ 

‘*He hasn’t? May I ask why you have 
never read it to him ?”’ 

**T don’t know as that’s your affair ; but 
I’d just as soon tell you. I lay low at 
first, to see how the land lay, and when I 
found out the life he wanted to live for the 
sake of the boy, ’dno mind to hinder. I’d 
no quarrel with him when we sailed to- 
gether.” 





THE DEATH OF LADEUCE, 


Gascoygne, still standing. ‘‘ I told you long 
ago I could do nothing for you. Youcame 
back, I think, to see an old acquaintance. 
John, here.’’ 

‘*Lieutenant,”’ said a voice out of the 
shadow, ‘‘I have grown gray since we 
served together,” and the stooping shape 
of the gardener came into the moonlight 
that fell through another window like a pale 
halo on the gathering gloom, straightened 
itself, and confronted the Lieutenant. ‘‘I 
have grown gray since we served together. 
But you remember the night I got this 
stroke with a cutlass ?”’ 

Ladeuce did not move, but one could see 
a slight tremor shivering through him. His 
lips parted, but the whispered, ‘‘ Jasper !’’ 
seemed to stay between them. 

‘Jasper! That is what they called me 
on the middle passage. John Jasper is my 
name up here, the name my father and my 
grandfather in the fishing-town bore before 
me here.”’ 

‘* Well, John,” said Ladeuce then lightly, 
**T sometimes thought there was a familiar 
bend in your back—I don’t know that I ever 
saw your face—over your work in the gar- 
dens. I don’t know that I ever heard your 





**And when did you place your confi- 
dence in our friend here, the Doctor ?”’ 

‘* When I guessed you were leading Domi- 
nique to the dogs and worrying the old 
Captain into the grave. We’d grown pretty 
fond of Dominique up here, you see.”’ 

‘And what have you come to me for? 
Hush-money? But you could have had 
that of him. To ship on board the Night- 
bird again? These old sea-dogs will return 
to their’ — 

‘‘Nothing of the sort, Lieutenant. To 
ship with you? It was a dark night, Lieu- 
tenant, but do you suppose I don’t know 
where I got this cutlass-wound and who 
threw up your arm? You had a good 
grudge against me then; you’ve a better 
now. Not toship with you!’’ And the gar- 
dener laughed grimly. ‘‘To tell you to 
quit, Lieutenant.’’ : 

“To tell you,’’ said Gascoygne, ‘that 
your power over Captain Dacre is gone, 
and you must be back on your ship before 
morning.”’ 

“Tt seems to me you are imperative.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so. The case is urgent, and 
you do not care to be denounced ?”’ 

“Denounced? Do you expect,’’ he ex- 








claimed to the gardener, with that ripple 
of a laugh like the bubbling of a flute 
under water—‘‘do you expect to betray 
me and go scot-free yourself? Come to de- 
nouncing and I have a word to say.” * 

“It wouldn’t do any good, Lieutenant. 
I was tried for piracy on the high seas long 
ago, and served out a part of my sentence 
and got my pardon and my mistress knew 
it when she took me.’ The gardener 
chuckled again at the thought. ‘She be- 
lieves she’s been’the saving of me,” he 
said. ‘But Lord! I wouldn’t run my 
neck into that noose again not for love of 
money. All of us Coastcliff fellows have 
got to have a turn on a man-of-war, or be 
cast away in the South Seas, or take a hand 
at smuggling or the African trade or wha- 
ling. We shouldn’t think we were able- 
bodied seamen if we didn’t. But I had all 
I wanted. I like pottering about my flow- 
ers all day and going home to my old 
woman and the children of nights a sight 
the best.”’ 

‘* Well, Lieutenant, that is all to-night,” 
said Gascoygne. ‘‘I am sorry to have to 
tell you that if you are 
here to-morrow, or ever 
again, there will be more. 
We fail to understand your 
motives, but we have too 
much interest in an old 
man who has blotted out 
wrong with right, in the 
lad who has grown into our 
hearts, in his wife, to have 
them injured orannoyed fur- 
ther, and so good night.” 

As they left the room the 
gardener came back and 
looked in the door again. 
“Do you mind,” said he, 
“the little chap that slap- 
ped your face for you when 
you were saucy to his sister 
over there by the rope-walk 
one day? That’s my boy.’’ 

“Damn your boy!’ said 
the Lieutenant. 

When he heard the sound 
of their wheels on the cause- 
way coming through the 
quiet air he relighted his 
cigar and laughed a little. 
What odds would all this 
rhodomontade make? He 
should have Dacre and be 
off with him in the skiff by 
sunrise, and good-by to 
Coastcliff and the whole kit 
of them here. One would 
smile at it all when secure 
in the castle in Spain. A 
eastle in Spain—the old 
phrase struck him. Ah, 
ah! but he had taken pains 
enough with the founda- 
tion! And what was this 
about a wife? The more to 
cut loose from, that was all, 
and serve my lady right. 
But he wouldn’t have sup- 
posed a little thing could 
have excited him so. He 
would have liked to wring 
that young cockerel’s neck. 
However, let those laugh 
that win. By sunrise— To- 
night, he was fairly tired 
out and should drop asleep 
in his chair. 

How still it was! A mo- 
ment ago he heard the thin 
fine strain of a bugle blow- 
ing sweetly from the boat 
of some pleasure party up the little Coast- 
cliff River, now nothing but the ripple of 
a spent wave. Through all the damp 
coolness and salt breath of the wide air 
over meadow and under the low wood 
only the rustle of a leaf, the fanning of a 
moth’s wing, the floating of a falling 
flower. One could hear silence itself— 
silence broken only by the seldom plash 
of the breaker, by the faint beating of 
oars in the rowlocks, far out upon the 
sea, in the moon—or was it the beating 
of one’s heart, regular, repeating, grow- 
ing louder, growing louder, turning to 
thunder on one’s ear? Infernally close 
these rooms when one had had a whole sky 
to breathe in—by the Lord! 

What was it that made him bound from 
his seat and fall back again? A white vis- 
ion in the moonshine? A cold hand laid 
upon his heart? The first dream of the 
night ? The Lieutenant had dropped asleep 
in his chair. 

But the beating of the oars in the row- 
locks was more and more distinct and real. 
It was from the oars of a boatman making 
shore between the breakers that barely 
showed a white lip at him. Since he had 
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left the Nightbird the wind had fallen and 
his sail had flapped loose and idle, and he 
had taken no heed of the tide that was 
against him in rowing. It made small dif- 
ference; he bent over his oars and with 
straining muscles sent the boat along by 
great lengths, all alone on the wide weird 
water in the moon, pushing forward to his 
fell purpose. Now he was in the still 
stretch between the two horns of the break- 
er; now the boat slid slowly up the sand, 
and he clambered out and stretched his 
cramped limbs a moment before he put on 
his jacket, looked to his priming and passed 
up the long slope, up the wet reach of the 
margin bared by the tide, up the loose bluff 
of sand, up the soft stretch of turf to the 
house. 

No light in the house; that was well. 
The master was on the hill, the man and 
maid were at their jollity in the town. 
There was a window, and some one sitting 
at it. A thin cloud gathered and blew 
across the moon as Dominique crept up 
farther ; a2 man, he thought—a man asleep. 
A dozen steps nearer; Dominique had 
noiselessly entered the house and stood be- 
fore the sleeper. But he would not shoot 
aman asleep. The fellow should know 
what struck him. And then the cloud 
blew off and blew away to threads in the 
violet vauits of the midnight sky. The 
moon, that had come round, shone full on 
the sleeper’s face with cold clear lustre. 
Ah, let your hand fall, Dominique, and the 
weapon roll away from it untouched, for 
fate has been before you here! Nosleep- 
er’s face is this—but the face of a dead 
man. Ladeuce had been gathered to his 
fathers—if he had ahy. 

xvVII 

WueEn Dominique reeled away from the 
house, staggering as if struck with the re- 
bound of the blow that had slain his foe, 
he was aware of but one sensation—that he 
must put miles and miles betweén himself 
and the crime he had committed. The beads 
stood on his forehead, but he was cold as 
clay, cold as that thing in the window be- 
hind him there—that icy thing staring at the 
moon. He would have been glad to be as 
dead asthat. To be like that? Oh, never like 
that, nothing in common with that! Let 


him make haste away till distance should , 


swallow it! He pushed off his boat me- 
chanically, and began to row heavily away. 
Whither? To the Cape? To the Night- 
bird? His keel was grazing on the pebbles 
across the bay before he realized that he 
was on his way to Adelaide. Not to speak 
with her, to hold her, to caress her, but just 
once more to see the sweet pure face and 
then put the side of the earth between them. 
Then all the veils of all horizons should 
cover it from him forever ! 

He climbed the steep path, going round 
by the back of the hill, that he might avoid 
everybody, and paused at the gate in the 
wall on the side of the town, where the 
little wicket creaked on its hinges. He 
would go out that way again and follow 
the high road. One minute he waited to 
listen. Not a sound betrayed that any one 
had heard him. A branch, rising on the 
faintly rising breeze, shook down a mist of 
fragrant dew, and a thrush somewhere in 
its recesses seemed to dream a song. Over 
his head a great althea bush, with its clus- 
ters of pale bloom, towered white in the 
moonlight that overlay it and fell on the 
hedge of white hydrangeas; just at hand 
the great cedars dropped their silvered 
boughs ; faint wafts of bergamot and balm, 
and mint and lemon leaf came blended in 
cool delicious breaths ; and as he stepped 
cautiously down the walk he could see the 
lilies trembling in all their gold and snow, 
and feel the stifling sweetness that drifted 
from their cups along the slow night air. 
But he noted nothing of it all; if he was 
ever so dimly aware of it it was but as the 
atmosphere of peace and innocence putting 
a sharp edge to his sense of guilt, his sense 
of guilt that had fallen on him suddenly as 
a thunderbolt falls. Now, as he turned the 
sereen of the purple clematis and honey- 
suckle, came the glow from the open doors 
and casements of the house ;. and now, 
stealing nearer, he could see theif shapes 
within, could see Adelaide walking up and 
down the hall on his father’s arm, could 
even hear their voices. They talked lightly 
of their unrest, their expectations; he 
heard his own name ; they were saying he 
could not be far away, and any day or 
night might bring him, and if not that then 
the next voyage at all events. They were 
saying how chivalric was the nature that 
felt so deeply its forfeit that it would not 
accept the happiness waiting for him till it 
should be earned, that had given years of 
his life for his sin-offering, that had sent 
him out alone in the world to expiate the 





faults of the hot and heedless hours of 
youth, to seek deliverance from tempta- 
tions that might haunt him and cure for 
his past ail. ‘‘It is his search for the Holy 
Grail,’ said Adelaide. ‘‘We must not 
think how we long for him. We mustonly 
think how strong and noble he will be when 
he comes back.”? What a chill was this 
that swept over him like a wind from the 
tomb, and curdled his blood, and stiffened 
the plunging of his heart! Ah, what an 
outcast was he from that paradise! Nor 
was it to be helped. Were it undone he 
would do it all again; were the crime to 
commit his hand would be as red ! 4 
He looked directly through the hall 
where he stood. Now they were under 
the hall-lamp against which a moth was 
beating. Adelaide had on a thin gown, the 
color of her eyes, and she wore her mo- 
ther’s yellow pearls. How sorry was this 
look that had grown in his father’s eyes! 
They went forward to the door, where 
Allia sat on the step, fingering a broken 
string of beads. One had just rolled away 
from her; she went to get a lamp to carry 
out and look for it. Was it the little Voo- 
doo god? Was it on that that Captain 
Dacre quietly set his foot, crushing it to 
powder? Who knows?—for at the instant 
of her return, shading the lamp with a 
calla-leaf, a sudden cry from her lips 
startled one and all to look her way, where 
Adelaide and Captain Dacre were already 
looking, and there against the sky-line of 
the bay, almost as if grounded on the 
outer reef, rose the likeness of a burning 
ship at sea—sails and shrouds and spars, 
cordage and pennon and long low hull, 
outlined in fire, a towering flame, a thou- 
sand towering flames, with just the film of 
distance and of moonshine making reality 
a phantom. Kora time every one was stone- 
still in the splendor and awfulness of the 
apparition. Not even Dominique, not even 
Adelaide, heard the Captain murmur to 
himself. ‘‘ Mirage! By Heaven, if I did 


not know it was mirage, if I did not know | 


she was down under the equator I could 
think it was the craft herself and that it 
was all up with Ladeuce !’’ But something 
straightened him as he gazed, something 
lifted a load from him, as if he saw his sins 
and all their evil train consuming, and the 
smoke of them ascending a burnt sacrifice 
to heaven. After all, some better know- 
ledge told him that that cloud of fair flame, 
that whirling, wrapping sheet of fire, that 
core of red heat, that pall of pitchy smoke 
sweeping away on the land-breeze and 
floating farther and farther out to sea, 
blacker than blackness in the moonbeam, 
was no mirage, and he could not be mis- 
taken in the Nightbird. 

Dominique saw the whole thing through 
the vista of the hall. A fierce joy fluttered 
over him in the midst of his misery; for 
an instant out of the intense shadow he 
had started into the full moonlight ; then, 
as the flame of smoke and cinders fell away 
upon the wind, came over all his aching 
consciousness some gruesome fantasy of 
the ashes of a castle in Spain, and he 
shrank back into hiding. 

A half hour’s waiting; but he had no 
idea of the passage of time. Then Cap- 
tain Dacre went back into the house and 
sat down with Mrs. Stuart and Miss Grey 


' for a good-night game of casino; Adelaide 


strolled down the hall again and out the 
garden door. She stood there so near him 
that he could touch her, that he could per- 
ceive the scent of roses always hovering 
about her. Good God! could he endure 
it? Then she had gone on and up the gar- 
den walk and was standing where the open 
light fell on a staff twisted and re-twisted 
with the trumpet-flower vine like wreaths 
of flame behind her. It was not her mere 
loveliness that moved him so, although to 
his excited senses that exceeded all wo- 
men’s loveliness before her. It was her- 
self, the personality that, if fire had scarred 
and marred her, would have been the same, 
her single-hearted earnestness, her san- 
guine belief in prevailing goodness, the 
fine texture of her nature and that sweet 
innocence which knowledge of evil could 
not soil, all mingled in one temper as all 
the colors of heaven go to the making of 
clear white light, and all a part of the life 
that had grown up between them almost 
from childhood, common to both of them. 
Nor was it that these things in the detail 
occurred to Dominique ; it was the impres- 
sion of the whole that his heart felt like 
the stamp of the seal upon hot wax. She 
was lovely, she was herself, she was his! 
If for one moment he could clasp her—and 
the gulfs of the eternities gaped between 
them, the gates of hell prevailed against 
them ! 

As she stood there she was singing. How 
peaceful, how perfect, how heavenly it was, 





with the flowers and fragrances, the silence 
that followed on the song, the moonlight 
sleeping far and wide—oh, the accursed 
moonlight that rested, too, upon that stiffen- 
ing mask, that upturned face in the window 
at the Lonely Beach! Presently she went 
on and up through the lilies; she would 
soon be out of sight. Gascoygne’s voice 
was heard calling her; the silver tones re- 
plied. He was conscious that all things were 
taking on an exaggerated strain, as if he 
were in a strangely rarer atmosphere. ‘‘It 
will not do, it will not do,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘I must get out of this or my brain 
will burst.’’ And he crept to the next 
shadow, and then stopped to hear whether 
crackling gravel or twig told of him or not, 
ere he gained the shelter of the old lilac 
walk ; when all at once Gascoygne’s voice 
rang outagain. ‘‘ Adelaide ! Dominique is 
in the garden. Dominique:! I saw you.” A 
wild fright seized him at the words. He 
cowered in the gloom a minute, and then 
there was a flutter anda flight and a quick, 
glad cry coming, and with a leap like that 
of some desperate thing of the woods he 
started to flee he knew not whither and ran 
into Adelaide’s arms. 

‘‘Unhand me!’ he cried savagely, in a 
hard, hoarse voice. ‘‘Unhand me, I tel 
you! Will you let me goor not?” And 
then the piercing sorrow and surprise and 
hesitation as she called his name. again cut 
him to the heart. - 

But he must not stay for that. ‘Hands 
off !”’ he cried again. ‘‘ Don’t touch me! 
Don’t touch me! There is blood upon me ! 
Now will you let me go?” 

But it was Gascoygne’s large, firm grasp 
upon his shoulder now. Adelaide was 
standing just before him motionless, with 
her clasped and fallen hands, as if she had 
been struck by lightning. ‘All the less for 
that, Dominique,” said he. ‘‘ Now tell us 
what you mean.” 

‘*T mean,’’ said Dominique then slowly, 
lifting his wretched face to the light, ‘‘ that 
I am a murderer.” 

** And of whom, Dominique ?”’ said Gas- 
coygne gravely, his grasp still upon his 
shoulder. 

“Of my enemy. And I do not regret it. 
I would do it again if need were. There is 
nothing more to say about it.” 

‘“*You mean the Lieutenant then ?” 

‘*T mean the Lieutenant.” 

‘‘ What nonsense is this, Dominique? It 
is not three hours since I left him sitting in 
the window-place at the Lonely Beach ’”’— 

“Tt is not two hours since J left him 
there, but dead—stone dead,” said Domi- 
nique, as if obliged to recall all the ghastly 
scene, ‘‘and staring at the moon.” 

**You are mad, lad.” 

**Go and see if 1am mad! Oh, you will 
find him there. Hewill be waiting for you 
with the leer fixed on his damnable face, 
and the pistol—what have I done with that 
revolver? Yes, yes, 1 remember. It fell, 
it is in the grass. Do you think you had 
better keep me now? To be taken and 
tried formy crime? Do you hold me still ?”’ 
he cried vehemently. ‘‘ Do you not recoil 
from me? Do you not shudder at my 
touch? Oh, it is he that has forced me to 
this; it is he that has made me this exe- 
erable thing; it is he that has made my 
hands drip with murder! If he has a soul, 
may heaven visit the penalty upon it!’’ 
And then he fell upon the grass before Ade- 
laide, groveling there. ‘‘ No, no,”’ he cried, 
“T am not fit to touch the hem of her gar- 
ment. I may not kiss her feet.’’ 

But Adelaide was kneeling as instantly 
beside him, and was lifting his head in her 
arms. ‘I do not believe what you say,” 
she sobbed. ‘‘And if I did, oh, my poor 
Dominique, what difference would it make 
with your wife ?”’ 

‘‘Dominique,’”? said Gascoygne sternly, 
**T do not know what these heroics mean. 
I am going to take John and go over to the 
Lonely Beach and discover. But you must 
promise me you will not leave this place’’— 

“*T cannot.”’ 

‘That you will not leave this place. 
Now, listen. I cannot let Adelaide stay out 


of doors so long, but you will go into the 


grapery, the glass is open, and wait for me 
with her, or I will call your father’’— 
**My God, Gascoygne, don’t do that !”’ 
‘What else canI do? I must call your 
father or you must promise me to stay.” 
*“‘T thought you used to be my friend, 
Gascoygne,’’ implored Dominique. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see that I must go? Don’t you see I 
can’t drag Adelaide down with me—that I 
set her free, that she shall not be the wife 
of a felon—that every moment I stay adds 
to my agonies—that I am only a tramp on 
that highway to the nearest port? No, no, 
my father must not hear. Is there no faith 
in man?’”? And he was on his feet again, 
eager and white in his passion of despair. 








“T don’t want to call him,”’ said Gas- 
coygne. ‘Give me your word to await me 
here and I will not.” 

‘*T promise youanything,”’ he said, ‘“‘any- 
thing, if in return you promise that he shall 
not know I have been here.” 

‘‘Unless you wish it. Thisway. Here, 
there are tworustic chairs. Be quiet, Domi- 
nique, till I return—I may be gone two 
hours—or I shall give you a composing- 
powder now.”’ 

‘* You can give me no composing-powder, 
Gascoygne. There is nothing to medicine 
my hurt. A thousand years from now, in 
this world or another, the wound will be 
just as raw and bleeding.” ; 

When Gascoygne had drawn the seats 
side by side he left them, and it was but a 
few minutes before the cautious feet of the 
horse he bestrode might be heard going 
down the hill followed by those of the one 
he led for John; and if any on the hill’s 
brow had looked they might presently have 
seen the two galloping over the bridge and 
along the causeway, as if a host of goblins 
followed after. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





THERE is not only warning but menace 
in the Forestry Bulletins of Professor Sar- 
gent issued by the Census Office. The 
pine woods of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are melting before the axe, 
wielded as if the supply were inexhaust- 
ible, and in the figures appended to the 
maps of these regions one finds a means of 
determining how long such devastation can 
continue. New England has squandered 
her pine supply and has only a small 
amount for the home market left in the 
woods of Maine, and from East to West 
the story is the same. Here and there a 
few who foresaw the coming dearth im- 
plored active legislation—the passage of 
laws compelling the leaving of all trees 
below a certain size ; but American reck- 
lessness and wastefulness ruled here as 
elsewhere, and young and old fell together. 
It is an established fact that climate, soil 
and health suffer whenever the ratio of fo- 
rest area to that of cleared land falls below 
a certain fixed limit. One or two of the 
Western states have heeded such warning 
and adopted a system of rewards for judi- 
cious planting of forest trees, but to the 
average farmer the ownership of woodland 
has been simply the signal for destruction, 
and any plea for either planting or preser- 
vation has been considered as pure non- 
sense. It is quite possible to so guard our 
remaining forests as to secure from them a 
large annual harvest. Without such guard- 
ing disaster is made certain, loss of direct 
income from them being the smallest evil 
involved, the heavier one of alternate drouth 
and flood being the inevitable result. 








Mr. Rassam, who though not a reader 
of Assyrian hieroglyphics is yet one of the 
best living judges of the value and signifi- 
cance of Assyrian relics, has lately discov- 
ered during excavations at a new point a 
room containing more than ten thousand 
tablets, the greater portion of which are 
now on their way to England, where they 
will be deciphered. From many indications 
Mr. Rassam is led to believe that they con- 
tain records of the city founded by Noah 
after the flood, and a further discovery of 
two cylinders covered with inscriptions 
and preserved in a large coffer in an inner 
room indicate a degree of importance that 
will soon be tested. 





THE oldest doctor of laws in Prussia is 
Leopold von Ranke, who a short time since 
celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday. His 
degree was taken in 1817, when war had 
more graduates than metaphysics. For 
over forty years he has held the office of 
historiographer to the Prussian State, and 
during that time has received every title or 
distinction that can be aspired to by a Ger- 
man man of letters. The smaller poten- 
tates of Germany have added their quota, 
while Continental powers have heaped 
honor after honor upon him. With the ex- 
ception of Alexander von Humboldt, no 
author has ever received such lavish tribute 
of recognition and distinction. 








NoTWITHSTANDING his delicate health, 
Mr. John Addington Symonds is one of the 
most industrious of English writers, not 
only as historian but as critic and poet. 
His ‘‘Greek Poets’ and the ‘‘ Renaissance 
in Italy”? have meant an amount of appli- 
cation the majority of men would have 
spread over a lifetime. Mr. Symonds has 
lived in Switzerland and Italy for many 
years, and is now building a house for per- 
manent residence at the Davos Platz. His 
poetry is the only portion of his work with 
which the public could easily dispense. 
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MARKETING—VEGETABLES AND GRO- 
CERIES. 


VEGETABLES are each year becoming a 
more and more important part of the bill 
of fare, and even at remote distances from 
great markets canning has made it possible 
for every housekeeper to supply her table 


with a variety. Where vegetables must be 


bought, whether in large towns or cities, 
the winter supply should if possible be laid 
in early in the season. Unless, however, 
the cellar is cool and dry there will be no 
saving in this, as in a damp or warm one 
all will either sprout or quickly begin to 
decay, and thus render it better economy 
to buy in small quantities as needed. Car- 
rots, turnips, parsnips, beets and cabbages 
keep better if covered with sand. Potatoes 
should be in as dark a place as possible, as 
light makes them not only liable to sprout 
unseasonably but also gives a bitter taste. 
Onions and squashes should be kept in a 
very dry room. 

Very early vegetables from the South are 
regarded as great luxuries, and the price 
certainly places them under that head. But 
while Bermuda potatoes are good our own 
old ones are far more mealy, and with care 
last perfectly well till July, when the new 
ones are in season. Southern green peas 
command high prices but lack the flavor 
and sweetness of Northern ones, which if 
out of season may much more advantage- 
ously be replaced by the French canned 
peas or petits pois, one_can of which is 
enough for six persons and costs but forty 
cents. In the same way canned tomatoes 
will serve every purpose of the fresh ones, 
save as salad, and while there are many 
who will buy forced vegetables, people of 
moderate income who cannot afford such 
expenditure need never feel that they lose 
very seriously. By sending direct to the 
factory one can be secure of freshly put up 
fruitand vegetables at a decided reduction, 
and especially if two or three families club 
together and a quantity is bought. Fruit 
can be canned at home with better results 
than have yet been obtained in factory 
work, but tomatoes, corn and various other 
vegetables are sure to satisfy and also to 
cost less than if put up at home. 

All canned articles must be kept in a 
cool, dry place, and if in glass, darkness is 
also essential. This implies a store-room 
of some sort, and such a place is an essen- 
tial, no matter how simple the housekeep- 
ing, as buying in driblets is not only in 
itself a constant annoyance, but makes the 
cost of supplies fully a third more yearly. 
Objection to this is often made by hus- 
bands on the ground that with a quantity 
in the house there is reckless use and waste. 
This might be so were servants allowed 
free access, but the careful housekeeper 
will never permit this. Supplies should be 
given out each week, and a far better 
knowledge of what is actually required by 
a family will be had in this way than 
where the hap-hazard system of sending 
out for a thing only when it is needed for 
use is adopted. Troublesome as it may 
seem to settle definitely the average con- 
sumption of each week, it is an art soon 
mastered and insures finally a wiser econ- 
omy and a better knowledge of what a 
fixed sum can do than any other method. 

Flour improves with age and costs far 
less if bought by the barrel than in small 
quantities. The drier the place in which 
it is kept the better, a dry, cool place being 
the standard rule for all stores. If there 
is room it is best to have two barrels, one 
of old process or St. Louis flour, the other 
the new process or Haxall. The latter 
packs much more closely than the old, and 
a pound will not measure as much while it 
swells more. It therefore makes a much 
harder cake or pastry than the old, which 
is to be preferred for everything but bread, 
and in all cases an eighth less is to be taken 
than of the old. Thus in a.rule for bread 
calling for four quarts, but three and a 
half would be required. 

Graham flour should be good whea:, 
ground and unsifted, but is more often in- 
ferior flour mixed with bran. Various 
forms of ‘‘whole wheat meal’’ are now in 
the market, but to be had only at the best 
grocers’ or directly from the mills. Like 
flour, Graham, if kept cool and dry, im- 
proves with age. Rye on the contrary can 
only be bought in small quantities, as in 
hot weather it speedily becomes musty. 








Indian meal if made by the old process 
will give the same trouble. By the new, 
the corn is dried for two years before using, 
and is ground in such a manner that a 
granulated meal is produced which keeps 
as perfectly as flour. Yellow meal is richer 
and thus more nutritious than the white. 
Oatmeal, cracked wheat and hominy all 
keep perfectly, tin being the best for this 
purpose, as weevil are more likely to get 
into wooden boxes. Small cracker-tins are 
excellent for this purpose. , 

Granulated sugar will be found cheapest 
and best for general use. Being perfectly 
dry there is more to the pound than in any 
brown sugar, and it is also sweeter. It is 
one of the few things in which it makes 
but little difference whether one buys in 
small or large quantity, but a barrel at a 
time is a convenience. Where syrup is 
used it is much better to make it at home 
from sugar, as the ‘‘refined”’ syrups of va- 
rious names are too often made up of adul- 
terations. For gingerbread and general 
cooking Porto Rico molasses is decidedly 
the best, but had better be strained before 
using, as ail molasses contains many impuri- 
ties. 

Whole spice of every variety is as neces- 
sary as the ground, and better for flavoring 
all soups and sauces. A small bottle of 
curry powder will last years, and so with 
essense of anchovies, Halford sauce or 
mushroom ketchup, all useful in flavoring 
gravies. The store-room should also have 
always on hand rice, tapioca, barley, dried 
beans and peas, macaroni and vermicelli, 
vinegar, mustard and pepper, tea, coffee 
and chocolate. In buying coffee it may 
better be roasted, as this is much more per- 
fectly done in a rotary roaster than at 
home, but it should be kept tightly covered 
and ground only as needed. Tea also re- 
quires to be kept from the air, and for both, 
if bought in small quantities, a se'f-sealing 
glass can is the best possible thing in which 
to store them. 





A HINT. 

WHEN Lydia Newman’s old Quaker uncle 
saw that she had fastened her pretty little 
Newport ties with poppy-red ribbons he 
frowned and told her it was not seemly. 
But Lydia laughed. ‘‘I don’t care for 





them myself,” she said, ‘‘but Iwant my | 


little boy to remember that his mother wore 
red bows on her shoes.”’ 

The reason was worse than the offense, 
the old Friend retorted, and so Lydia re- 


ceived a lecture, but she kept the ribbons. | 
And who does not remember the pretty | 


things that ‘‘ Mother”? wore! Her dainty 
laces, the pale lilac dresses, the scent of 
violets, the rose tucked under the lace on 
her breast, seem half divine when they be- 
come but memories to us. ‘‘ Mother’’ is 
“‘mother,”? be she gentle or rough, but 
what a different ideal we have when we re- 
call how proud we were when we brought 
our friends home from school and rather 
surprised them with her graceful, pretty 
ways. Her hair was so soft, her eyes so 
tender ; she talked so well and knew how 
to make a boy feel at home. It was not 
necessary to make excuses for her and say 
she was so busy. The boys themselves 


praised her, and we felt sorry for them be- | 


cause we knew they must feel how much 
sweeter and prettier she was than theirs 
could be. 

It is wise for a mother to take time to 
dress and be fair in her children’s eyes ; 
to read for their sake, to learn to talk well 
and to live in to-day. The circle the mother 


draws around her is more wholesome for | 


the child than the one he has to make for 
himself, and she is responsible for his so- 
cial surroundings. It is not easy to be the 
child’s most interesting companion and to 
make home his strongest magnet, but the 
mothers who have done this have been the 
mothers of good men. * 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

**Will you please give a receipt for preparing can- 
died (or crystalized, as they are sometimes called) 
fruit and nuts? It seems a very simple thing to do, 
but in every attempt thus far made by myself and 
friends the liquid (composed of sugar and water, 
boiled and not stirred) has invariably turned back into 
sugar.’’—Miss G., New Bedford, Mass. 

The request and complaint have come from 
others, and a rule is given which has always 
been found to succeed well. Boil one cupful of 
granulated sugar and one cupful of water to- 
gether for half an hour. Let the water be hot 
or boiling when added to sugar, and count the 
time from the moment boiling begins. At the 
end of the time dip the point of a skewer into 
the syrup and then in water. If the thread 
formed breaks off brittle the syrup is ready; if 
it does not, boil a few minutes longer and test 
again. The syrup must never be stirred and 
must boil slowly, not furiously. When done 
set saucepan in pan of boiling water, or pour 
syrup into a bowl and treat that in the same 
way, in order to keep the syrup from candying, 





Take the prepared fruit or nuts on the point of 
a large needle or fine skewer; dip them in the 
syrup and then lay them on a dish which has 
been lightly oiled or buttered. Where oranges 
are used, divide them into eighths and wipe off 
all moisture. Cherries should be stoned. Eng- 
lish walnuts are especially nice prepared in 
this way. 

**What are Fanchonettes and can you give a rule 
for them ?’*—M. B., Norwalk, Conn. 

Merely a new name for an old thing, being a 
title under which you may recognize an old 
acquaintance, lemon-tarts, made as follows: 
One cupful of sugar, one of boiling water, yolks 
of three eggs, piece of butter the size of an 
egg, grated rind and juice of two lemons, one 
tablespoonful of corn-starch. Dissolve corn- 
starch in a little cold water and pour into sauce- 
pan in which the cupful of hot water is boiling. 
Stir till smooth and thick, then add sugar, but- 
ter and lemon. Boil all for a minute, then stir 
in the beaten yolks and set aside. Line small 
patty-pans with puff paste or any nice pie-crust. 
Fill them half full of the mixture and bake 
about twenty minutes. Slip out of the pans 
and serve on a napkin. Good either cold or hot. 
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MORE ABOUT DINNER-GIVING. 

To read over the ménus of a whole season 
would be only to convince one’s self how 
much one good dinner resembles another. 
The frequent diner-out becomes accus- 
tomed to his dainties and looks for other 
variety than that of viands. 
who has a real gift for entertaining will 
find means, however, to individualize her 
entertainments, not only by her happy 
choice of her guests, but by the arrange- 
ment of her flowers, the pretty surprises 
of her china and glass, or the suggestive- 
ness of her dinner cards. The dinner 
cards of the present are things of beauty. 
You can find them at any fashionable sta- 
tioner’s, exquisitely painted on satin or 
cardboard, in all sorts of designs. I have 
seen a set on each of which was a different 
flower, chosen with a view to the taste or 





The hostess | 


sington, but where was New Road? My 
cabby was more stupid than the majority 
of his stupid brotherhood. He had not 
forewarned me of any difficulty in finding 
the place, but when he was well along in 
stately Kensington he descended and ap- 
peared at the door of his vehicle. 

‘‘Where did you say as you wanted to 
go, marm ?”” 

‘* Hill Lodge, New Road,” I answered. 

Cabby scratched his head in a forlorn 
attempt to scratch an idea in or out. But 
no light dawned on him. ‘I s’pose there’s 
a good many new roads in Kensington,’’ 
he said musingly. 

Then he mounted the box again and 
drove on slowly and solemnly. Now and 
then he paused and held brief converse 
with some passer-by or some brother cab- 
man. My pulse went up to fever heat. 
My hostess was the most charming, gra- 
cious, graceful woman in all London, but— 
she was punctuality’s inexorable self—so 
perfect a housekeeper that no roast in her 
establishment would have dared to be over- 
done—no dinner was ever a moment too 
late. I looked at my watch. The hour 
named on my card was a quarter to eight, 
and already it was almost half-past eight. 
I know not what passion of despair pos- 
sessed my soul at last. I opened the win- 
dow. ‘‘Cabby,’’ I said, ‘if you don’t find 
that place I shall go mad.” 

I think he believed me. I know that sud- 
den terror seized on him. He whipped up 
his horses. Of every man, woman and child 
whom he met he made question, and, 
presto, in five minutes or less we were be- 
fore the gate of Hill Lodge. ‘ Am I very 
late ?’”’ I asked of the maid who pulled out 
my flounces in the dressing-room. ‘I be- 
lieve so, ma’am,”’ was the not consoling 
answer. I went into the drawing-room, I 
made my bow, I told my tale. I was po- 


| litely pardoned, though Madame locked 


the favorite colors of the person at whose | 


plate it was placed, and I have seen cards 
which I liked still better that money could 
not buy. 

For instance, at a dinner given to a dis- 
tinguished actor each of the guests was 
characterized by an appropriate phrase 
from Shakspeare. There was ‘‘She’s beau- 
tiful, and therefore to be wooed,’ for a 
lovely woman; ‘‘I will be correspondent 
to command,” for a journalist; ‘‘A man of 


my kidney,’’ for a notably, good fellow; | 


‘*A proper man as one shall see in a sum- 
mer’s day,” for the Adonis of the occa- 
sion, and for a second charming woman, 
“‘There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple.” 

At an informal little supper given by one 
of the brightest young bachelors in New 
York no names at all were written on the 
cards, but the guests were requested to 
find their places by the bit of descriptive 
rhyme at each plate. The only trouble was 
that the descriptions had so subtle a flavor 
of compliment that to appropriate one of 
them was almost like crowning one’s own 
head with a laurel wreath. But that was 
a@ supper-party and has really no business 
under my present heading. 

At one of the pleasantest dinners that I 
remember the hostess had written under 
each course the subject of conversation for 
that course. The whole was headed, ‘‘ Let 
it serve for Table Talk.” It was a daring 
experiment which one would hardly be 
rash enough to repeat, but in this instance 
it succeeded perfectly. Eight persons only 
sat down to this ideal banquet, and most 
of them were bright and all were appreci- 
ative, and I would a chiel had been there 
to take notes of the good things that were 
said. 

One should arrive punctually at a din- 
ner. A quarter or at most half an hour’s 
grace is the utmost any hostess can possi- 
bly allow, and it is best to arrive as nearly 
as may be at the time specified on the 
card—not too early, lest the lady be 
scarcely ready to receive you, and not late 
enough to give her a bad quarter of an 
hour lest there should be a vacant seat at 
her table. I remember one experience of 


two years ago that is branded on my soul. | 


I was asked to a dinner at ‘Hill Lodge, 
New Road, Kensington.’’ My hosts had 
just taken possession of this new place, 
and I had only the vaguest ideas of its situ- 
ation. I took a cab and set out in ample 
time, as I thought. I was in time for Ken- 








sad, and instantly the waiting procession 
moved toward the dining-room. But, ah, 
my banquet was all flavored with ice. I 
made up my mind that only a dispensation 
of Providence should ever again make me 
late at a dinner. 

Among untitled people the question of 
precedence is easily solved. The host takes 
out the lady for whom the dinner is given, 
or, if it is not given for any one in particu- 
lar, the bride, if there be one, or the great- 
est stranger. The hostess goes out last of 
all, with the man to whom she accords the 
seat of honor at her right hand. All cere- 
monious dinners are now @ la Russe—that 
is to say, no carving is done upon the table, 
and all the courses are handed round by the 
servants. One does not write for that ex- 
tinct race which Dr. Hoimes characterizes 
as ‘beings that ate with knives and said, 
‘Haow !’”’ Still there are little formali- 
ties of dinner etiquette that vary with dif- 
ferent times and in different places, and of 
those little formalities I will treat next 
week, 

When the hostess has chosen her guests, 
composed her ménu and seen to the ar- 
rangement of her table, it only remains that 
she should be ‘‘ mistress of herself though 
China fall.”” Even should some late-com- 
ing guest disturb the tranquillity of her din- 
ner, she should remember that if his seat 
has been kept vacant for him his arrival in 
the midst of dinner is not half so grievous as 
if. the company had waited in the drawing- 
room till the dinner was spoiled. If he is 
a man of affairs, there may be a thoroughly 
validexcuse for him ; while fora lady there 
can seldom be just reason for arriving late. 
There may be an imperious necessity in 
the sudden and serious illness of one of 
her family for instance, for her remaining 
at home altogether even after she is quite 
ready to go, in which case she should send 
a message to her hostess by the swiftest 
medium of communication she can possi- 
bly find—but there can scarcely be a rea- 
son why she should not go in good season 
if she go at all. To keep a hostess anxious 
and let a dinner get over-done has actually 
a quality of immorality in it, for it shows 
an innate disregard for the rights and plea- 
sures and convenience of others of which 


-no lady should be guilty. 


The well-bred hostess will be thoroughly 
at her ease whatever happens. Once seated 
at her table, when the dinner is 4 la Russe, 
she should be as free from care and as 
ready to be entertained as any of her guests. 
She will know, alas, if the little lady at 
the farthest corner of the table is not en- 
joying herself; she wiil suffer secretly if 
she sees that she has seated two people to- 
gether who have nothing to say to each 
other. But she will seem to see nothing of 
the kind. Above all, whatever chances she 
will not reprove her servants before her 
guests or appear disturbed by any of the 
shortcomings of her own dinner, 
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THERE’S ROOM ENOUGH FOR ALL. 
Au, Rover, by those lustrous eyes 
That follow me with longing gaze, 
Which sometimes seem so human-wise, 
I look for human speech and ways. 
By your quick instinct, matchless love, 
Your eager welcome, mute caress, 
That all my heart’s emotions move, 
And loneliest moods and hours bless, 
I do believe, my dog, that you 
Have some beyond, some future new. 


Why not? In heaven’s inheritance 

Space must be cheap where worldly light 
In boundless, limitless expanse 

Rolls grandly far from human sight. 
He who has given such patient care, 

Such constancy, such tender trust, 
Such ardent zeal, such instincts rare, 

And made you something more than dust, 
May yet release the speechless thrall 
At death—there’s room enough for all. 


Yes, room enough—the fading flowers 
On altars paint their petals rare, 
And in God’s far, celestial bowers 
Rebloom with richer beauty there : 
The tree cut down in foliage fine, 
May still survive the cruel shock, 
And ancient wisdom could divine 
A spirit in the solid rock. 
Why should such things our sense appall ? 
God liveth in as over all. 


And so my dog, when you and I, 
Our trials past, our labors done, 
Lie down both man and brute, to die, 
We each may find some triumph won ; 
I that my faith in man and God 
Has woven me robes of fadeless hue 
And softest texture—some green sod 
Sprinkled with immortelles, for you, 
Obedient still to duty’s call, 
Where there is room enough for all. 
Earsy Moss. 








**Miss Ruta, Major says it’s jes’ on ter 
sundown, an’ tole me to ax was he ter 
come out yere ?” 

‘Tell him I’ll come in, Cappie.’’ Cap 
spun around on her bare toes a few times, 
then started slowly for the house, while 
Ruth swung idly in her hammock in the 
shade of the live oak, and I exclaimed : 

‘Think what you are doing, Ruth. He 
is not happy a moment without you. He | 
loves you so that the thought of not being 
able to sail with you brings on a fever turn, 
and you know he had a hemorrhage the last 
time you went riding without him. His 
life is bound up in you !” 

“*T know it; Aunty, soI shall go riding 
and sailing no more.” 

**But such devotion will surely deceive 
him.” 

‘*When he came to us, with his doom 
plainly written in every feature, I resolved 
that if I could not nurse him back to the 
life he so much loves, his last days should 
be as happy as possible.”’ 

“‘Suppose he dies deceived, believing 
that you loved him—believing a lie ?”’ 

**Don’t you think when he sees no more 
‘through a glass darkly’ that he will un- 
derstand ?” 

‘*But should he recover, do you think he 
would thank you for his life if you had 
taken all hope and brightness from it ?”’ 

“*T assure you that his happiness should 
be, then as now, my first and only object.’’ 

“Ruth,” lexclaimed aghast, ‘‘ you would 
not marry him with no love to give him— 
loving another as you do!”’ 

She raised herself slowly on her elbow, 
her beautiful brown eyes looking steadily 
through the long lashes wet with tears, and 
said : 

‘* My life is something that I do not prize, 
but by dying I cannot give him life, so if 
by living I can make his life happy, why 
not? Whatever is for his happiness that I 
shall do. Now I’ll go and watch the sun- 
set with him.” 

I sat still under the spreading branches 
of the great old oak and watched the 
swollen river which seemed trying to force 
its way through the great wall of earth 
that confined it to its course, and thought 
of the beautiful girl who had just left me. 

When Major Grant had come to us, sick 
and apparently dying, she had just met the 
first great sorrow of her life. A misunder- 
standing had arisen between herself and 
Frank Russel, to whom she had given all 
the loving devotion of her warm heart, and 
by the interference of friends the lovers’ 
quarrel became a serious matter, and the 
engagement was broken. 

She believed herself deceived and cast 
aside for another, and life not worth the 
living, but she was proud, and lived on 
bravely, making no moan. 

Major Grant had lost his health by expo- 
sure during his army life, but would not for 
a moment doubt his entire recovery. He 





was always better. He clung to Ruth—was 
never happy when she was absent and built 
castle after castle in the air when beside her. 
And now the two were watching the sunset 
—one believing the sun of her life had al- 
ready set in clouds and darkness, and the 
light was fast failing for the other; she 
turning in dismay and dread from the life 
before her—he longing and striving for the 
life that was fast slipping from him. 

‘A bunch of gray moss swung smartly in 
my face and roused me to the fact that the 
wind was rising, for added to the muttering 
of the river was the moaning of the pines. 
I walked hastily to the levee. Everybody 
was there, working or watching, -for should 
a jet of water force its way through undis- 
covered a crevasse was certain and destruc- 
tion sure. 

There was great danger that the levee 
could not withstand the force of the water 
without the wind, but with a gale it seemed 
hopeless. 

It was a yearly danger to which every 
one had become accustomed, so that no 
plans were changed, and all amusements 
went on as gaily as if destruction did not 
threaten every home for miles around, and 
our nearest neighbors had invited us to at- 
tend a country wedding with them that 
night. Ruth hesitated about leaving her 
invalid, but he urged her to go, assuring her 
there was no danger whatever; so when 
we heard the call at the gate, ‘‘Oh, Miss 
Ruth, are you ready ?”? we threw on our 
wraps and started, gloves in hand. 

We found after various apologies that the 
family carriage had strayed away during 
the ‘‘late unpleasantness”’ and had failed 
to return and that the conveyance provided 
for us was a two-wheeled cart. We were 
assured the straw on the bottom was clean 
and begged to ‘Sit right down, sit right 
down; it’s all clean.’”’ And after much 
laughing and crowding, we six—grandma 
and baby, mother and sister, Ruth and I, 
with a bundle of hay for the horse to eat, 
were packed away and jolted along right 
merrily. We drove beside the levee, but 
the angry rush of the river and the rising 
wind seemed to occasion no uneasiness in 
our companions. 

The house to which we were going stood 
on a point of land which the river had en- 
eroached upon year after year until it was 
almost an island, and it seemed that soon 
the whole plantation would be washed 
away. I could only wonder at the gayety 
of my companions, and to divert my mind 
from my own fears, asked : 

‘*Has Miss Dora been long engaged ?”’ 

‘Yes, five years. The wedding day has 
been fixed twice before ; the guests invited, 
the cake ready, and the bridal veil waiting 
to be put on. The first time Dora was 
sick, so very sick it seemed impossible that 
she could live*through that day, but as 
soon as the hour for the wedding was 
passed she began to improve. The next 
time the groom fell and broke his leg an 
hour or two before he should have been 
matried.”’ 

‘*How strange !”’ 

‘*Well, Dora is the last one of an old, 
old family. She had an old nurse who saw 
visions and foretold coming events, who 
told Dora that she would never be a wife 
or mother, and she almost began to believe 
it. She says if she fails this time she will 
never try again.” 

“‘O here we are! Back up and dump 
your load.’”? And amid much noise and 
chattering we scrambled to the ground and 
shook out our crumpled dresses. 

We were received by a beautiful white- 
haired old lady who kissed us all and made 
us welcome. After a glance at the bare 
hands about us we slipped our gloves into 
our pockets and were ushered into the 
parlor and joined one of the two lines that 
sat facing each other for the ceremony to 
begin. The white-haired old lady sat be- 
side Ruth, who had evidently taken her 
fancy. I could see that the sweet-faced 
matron was telling my gentle girl the story 
of her own daughter’s misadventurous love 
that was soon to be crowned with happy 
fruition. Had she divined that my Ruth 
was heart-sore and sick because of love? I 
think so. - 

The guests waited awkwardly as country 
people gathered from far and near are wont 
to do. The servants moved officiously 
about to save the appearance of delay. At 
length the hostess, with the slightest flush 
of annoyance on her fair face, left Ruth to 
devote herself to others. Ruth came over 
where I was standing by an open window, 
and putting her hand on my shoulder 
turned her face from the light and said : 

“Oh, Aunty, I am so miserable. Why 
is it that every one else may be happy and 
I 99. 

“There, there,’’ I said soothingly. ‘‘ Do 





not be so weak.’’ And then I added ina 
bantering tone, ‘‘No doubt Frank will 
come back ’’— 

“Too late,’’ she said, ‘‘I have promised 
to marry Major Grant.”’ 

‘“*Why, Ruth !”’ 

I had no time to say more. 

The minister appeared; then came the 
bridal party; the promises were made, 
hands were shaken, congratulations uttered, 
refreshments were eaten, the fiddlers were 
called in and dancing began. 

Three hours had passed. The revel was 
at. its height. The fair bride, her long-de- 
layed hopes fulfilled, the gloomy prophecy 
exploded, floated in and out in the mazes 
of the dance, the gayest of the gay. Ruth, 
her fair face flushed, seemed to have for- 
gotten her sorrow in her enjoyment of this 
auspicious occasion. By her grace and 
tact I could see that she was adding much 
to the enjoyment of others. The happy 
mother of the bride moved about among the 
elder guests, dispensing smiles and bring- 
ing pleasure wherever she went. Presently 
Ruth came and said with a face beaming 
with joy: 

“Oh, Aunty, I am so glad we came. I 
never knew it was such pleasure to make 
others happy. I am not a bit sad now. 
I believe I could even meet Frank with 
composure. Hark! What is that ?’’ she 
exclaimed, turning toward the open win- 
dow, through which came a dull, harsh 
murmur, 

Before she had time to say more there 
was an uproar at the lower end of the 
room, a cry of ‘‘Crevasse! Crevasse !’’ 
from the affrighted servants, and Frank 
Russel, rushing through a crowd of dan- 
cers, leaped upon a chair not three steps 
from us and shouted : 

“The levee has broken ; save yourselves 
at once, there is no time to lose.”’ 

There was an instant of awful silence ; 
every breath was hushed, and rosy cheeks 
were blanched with terror; then the voice 
of the despairing bride rang out : 

“Tt has come true ! It has come true!’’ 
she cried, and as she fell into the arms of 
her husband the guests fled in every direc- 
tion. The gray-haired mother sank upon 
her knees, and we could see her lips move 
in prayer. 

Frank’s eyes wandered over the hurrying 
crowd an instant in search of some one he 
evidently expected to see. Even in that 
terrible moment I could not help thinking 
how brave and handsome he was. I did 
not wonder that Ruth had lost her heart to 
him. At length his eye rested on us. In 
an instant he was beside us. He put his 
arm about Ruth as if they had parted with 
kisses but yesterday, looked quickly back 
and said as his face blanched and his lips 
shut close : 

‘* We can only save ourselves. Come!’’ 

He swung Ruth lightly through the case- 
ment, clasped me by the arm, and we fled 
away from the house of feasting with the 
bride’s heart-rending shriek in our earsand 
the mother’s blanched face upturned in 
hopeless prayer ever before our eyes as we 
dashed out into the night and joined in the 
wild scramble for life. 

The blackness of the night, the roaring of 
the wind and the increasing thunder of the 
river were enough to appall the stoutest 
heart. But we were hurried on, stumbling 
over roots and stumps, caught and torn by 
vines and briars, dashed against trees by 
the raging wind, spattered by the spray of 
the rising water until we reached the place 
where Frank had left his boat. 

The river was full of floating trees, the 
ruins of houses, and all the débris which 
the mad water had wrested from its con- 
querors. The current was so strong it 
seemed certain death to trust ourselves to 
it, but it was the only chance. We stepped 
in the boat and each seized an oar. We 
pushed out and the fight for life began. 
We were driven against huge floating logs, 
again and again almost overturned, caught 
in the branches of some great tree that 
rushed down the current and which in the 
darkness we could not see. Cries of ter- 
ror reached us now and then, but the thun- 
der of the liberated river filled the air. 
It seemed the triumphing of the river god 
as he swallowed his victims, the human 
sacrifice to his power. 

We were trying to force our way through 
the crevasse up to higher ground when sud- 
denly a bonfire some one had lighted hours 
before blazed up, and we saw clinging in 
the branches of a tree rushing past us the 
bride clasped tightly in the arms of her 
husband. Was the prophecy to be fulfilled, 
“never a wife or a mother’? Though the 
attempt was madness, we strove to reach 
them. Fortunately both Ruth and my- 
self were accomplished oarswomen and 
accustomed to the river. Frank stood up 
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and called to them while we bent to our 
oars with all our strength. The bridegroom 
heard us and waved his hand in acknow- 
ledgment. * Then Frank took the oars, 
Ruth the pole that was used to keep us 
from colliding with the floating masses 
and we rowed down the current after the 
great tree with its living burden. A jut- 
ting bluff for a moment shut out the view 
of the bonfire. When it shone upon the 
floating tree again, only the bare trunk and 
dripping branches were to be seen. Ruth 
uttered a moan of terror. Frank changed 
our course and we shot off into the dark- 
ness again. After hours of desperate fight- 
ing for our lives, the faint light of dawn 
came to our aid, and at last we were able 
to land. 

As soon as our feet were on firm ground 
again Ruth turned to Frank and held out 
both her hands with tears in her eyes and 
trembling lips, but said no word. He drew 
her to him and kissed her again and again. 
They were saved for each other, but I 
thought of Major Grant with a sigh. 

We found him at the house of a friend 
miles back from the river, where he had 
been borne for safety, but the excitement 
and exertion had been too great for his 
strength, and he was suffering from a se- 
vere hemorrhage which was wasting his 
life-blood. Ruth went at once to him lead- 
ing Frank by the hand. 

Some hours after, as the sun was setting, 
we were all called to hisroom. Ruth knelt 
on the floor at his bedside with her face 
buried in her hands, and the Major’s hand 
rested on her head. 

The dark curling hair lay in damp rings 
on his white forehead, and the large sad 
eyes were lifted as if in prayer. His lips 
moved. ‘Ruth, dear,’’ he whispered. She 
raised her head. He drew her to him with 
a yearning in his eyes that would not be 
refused. Their lips met in one last, long 
kiss. Then he reached out and taking 
Frank’s hand put Ruth’s into it, and 
blessed them with a look of unutterable 
love till the light faded from his eyes for- 


ever. 
Mary A. ASHLEY. 








THE species of cataleptic attack instantly 
experienced by our government when in- 
vited to purchase anything of national 
value and importance, is one of the most 
singular effects of political life. The ‘in- 
dividual Congressman may be, and occa- 
sionally is, a man of scholarly tastes and 
some comprehension, but taken collectively 
would be supposed destitute of sense or 
knowledge beyond the best means of se- 
curing a re-election. The Franklin MSS. 
now offered by Mr. Stevens ought most 
certainly to be secured in the interest of 
future biographers, and as shedding light 
on various obscure passages of our early 
history as a Republic. Nothing that a 
man of Benjamin Franklin’s supreme com- 
mon sense thought it worth while to keep 
can fail to be of value, and certainly any- 
thing from his pen is a national inheritance. 
Much that it seemed good to William 
Temple Franklin to leave out of his grand- 
father’s works, in the edition published 
between 1816 and 1819, is in these MSS., 
and the reading public would like to have 
it all, unless indeed the papers were tam- 
pered with before their purchase by Mr. 
Stevens, this however being denied em- 
phatically. A competent editor is needed 
in any case, who, as the papers were made 
ready for printing, could soon judge how 
much destruction had taken place. The 
entire collection includes some rare printed 
books relating to Franklin, and the price 
asked, $37,500, is no larger than that likely 
to be offered by any enterprising publisher. 








TuE English colleetors of antique plate 
for a time lost heart owing to the detec- 
tion of some successful forgeries of hall- 
marks. The last and most notable one was 
that of the silversmith who employed a 
skilled workman to cut genuine hall-marks 
out of small pieces, such as salt-cellars and 
cream jugs, and insert these cuttings in 
large pieces of plate. Detection came in 
time, but it is only lately that full confi- 
dence has seemed to be restored, the notes 
of recent sales showing a range of prices 
even beyond the old ones. Thus an antique 
silver waiter of George I, weighing twenty- 
four ounces, brought £29, and a stirrup cup 
and cover, weighing some sixty ounces, 
£124 17s. 6d., its actual value being about 
£16. As a whole the prices were very 
reasonable, genuine antique plate being 
both scarce and precious. 








THE chief hindrance to honest literary 
success is literary vainglory.—Matthew 
Browne. 
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FROM LOBBY TO PEAK. 


A LIBRARY CORNER. 


In the corner an Indo-Dutch chair, with its ebony or 
other wood covered with quaint incised work, and with a 
wealth of cushioned plush that is very inviting for dalliance 
with a ‘‘No-name”’ book, but too inviting for tussle with 
the Novum Organum. There is no one rule which is good 
for the furnishing of all libraries. A chair to sit comfort- 
ably upon, a good lamp to see by, a solid table for note- 
taking, and a shelf for books are the essentials. One may 
vary these and complicate them as he may vary and com- 
plicate the furniture of his brain, only some symbols of 
brain-work should be present. Vases one would say 
should carry somewhat of historic or archzxologic flavor 
about them, and Indian bric-a-brac, if there be such, should 
reflect a little of the “‘ Light of Asia.’’ 

But what have we specially to note about our ‘‘Corner?”’ 
We observe upon the lower surface of the wall Japanese 
paper (imitation leather), laid on diagonally, showing dif- 
ferences of tone, but none of surface, as the drawing 
wrongly intimates. Above this the dado is made com- 
plete by two fillets of wood, and intersecting fillets enclo- 
sing little squares set off with thin Japanesque plates of 
metal. Nothing could possibly besimpler than this dispo- 
sition of wood-finish, nothing easier of adjustment in the 
smallest or most modest house, and these inclosed squares 
chasing each other around the circuit of the walls might 
have their illuminations by home studies of color, might 
have a dance of silhouette figures, might show in a coun- 
try home the whole series of wild flowers as they burst 
into bloom, and in a nursery might beguile the young folk 
witha procession of fairies, or ‘‘ Forty Thieves,” or Mother 


Goose’s people, led off by Walter Crane or Miss Emmet. 
Again, these short strips of wood might be so adjusted 
as to receive glass slides, which might be put to practical 


one botanically inclined and puzzled for space might put 
his herbarium into decorative shape ; or, if a country liver, 
and entomologically bent, he could put his moths and but- 
terflies into very effective show. 

Above this range of squares, which we have dwelt upon, 
with what some may count a fantastic array of sugges- 
tions, without exhausting the half that occur to us, we find 
the matted wall-covering before noted, and its support by 
irregularly disposed strips of wood, these forming the very 
simple yet effective framework to two paintings—one of 
Colman, giving a look across the sheen of the Hudson to 
the Palisades, and the other a galaxy of some riotous bloom- 
ing things. 








As respects the matting, there may be said in its favor 
that its own dun tint is most agreeable, that it is inex- 
pensive. that it carries for a long time a pleasant bal- 
samic odor, that it has an air of great neatness and 
cleanliness, and that it takes most accommodatingly 
any pigment which even a home decorator may choose to 
put upon it. 

On the other hand we anticipate a little objection- 
making speech from the Mistress Plantagenets (who have 
brooms and dusters in the blood), to the effect that the 
open interstices of such a wall-cover will keep a great 
deal of floating dust which ordinary household service 
will not reach. In this there may be a measure of truth ; 
yet the objection will hold as strongly against velvety pa- 
pers, and indeed all drapery. 

We recur to the pictures and to their simple, economic 
frame-work. If good paintings will bear this treatment 
kindly, good engravings may bear it also; nay, the auto- 
types, or the chromos even, which make the rarest picto- 
rial ventures of many a housekeeper, may take their places 
in such an easy, dexterous kind of paneling with very ex- 
cellent effect ; they may be brought ‘‘on the line ;’’ they 
may be accommodated with what space they demand ; 
they may be easily replaced, and the strips which form the 
frame (and which in most instances should have uniform 
tint, agreeing with the other wood investiture of the walls) 
may have, where necessary, a little interior and subordi- 
nate fillet of gilded or bronzed wood. These rectangular 
interspacings, too, give capital opportunity for the place- 
ment of maps—never bad addenda to library fittings ; and 


the later and best German relief-maps, when judiciously . 


and quietly tinted, have a picturesqueness of their own. 
We note again, with respect to this simple way of break- 

ing up bald wall-surface by economic exterior paneling, 

that it enables one to renew easily the wall-covering and 
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to make home adjustment of it. A lively cretonne of good 
colors may supplant the matting ; even old tapestry ma- 
terial may have its adjustments and joinings covered by 
these wood borders which form the paneling. 

Of course care should be taken to establish the vertical 
strips upon the solid (beams) within the wall, and to this 
end it is always well, in any and all home walls, to mark, 
in some easily determined way, the exact position of the 
upright studding. This may be done by a diagram, or by 
markings upon the floor or washboard. 

Observe too how easily this paneling will mate itself 
with any wish to establish temporary and exterior decora- 
tion. What a chance it gives for the adjustment of Christ- 
mas wreaths, or for the pretty festoons of lively and 


joyous drapery which some festal day in the family may | 
Young hands may drive nails in it without hor- | doors or out ? 


invite ! 


rifying the master or the mistress. Isn’t that a good 








homely residuum to have amidst all the whirl and flow of 
decorative intention ? 

Again, these strips of wood with their rectangular dis- 
position may have a subdued ornamentation of their own. 
Cross-hatchings, home done, may show a little floral play 
left in relief; or the fillets may carry a bit of dentellated 
Venetian moulding, or a notched chevron finish, or (by the 
sea-shore with canvased interspaces) may show rope mould- 
ing and so give a snuff of sea things. 

Yet, again, these dividing lines upon the wall may take 
on broader proportions, and join- at top in a rectangular, 
basket-like lattice, to form a frieze within which some 
vine-like tracery may be set aflow ; or still more homely 
and not unfitting to walls of an extemporized home in the 
country, the members of this panel work may simulate the 
beams of construction, paired jp the corners and showing 
diagonal braces or bolt-heads and the score of axes. So 
you may get something of the quaintness and picturesque- 
ness of an old, country timber-house at an easy and man- 
ageable rate. 

And now, leaving the walls, what shall we have to say 
of the two little doors of Japanese laquer which open above 
the head of our ‘‘ No-name’’ reader? They give glimpse 
of the hall, and of the bit of mosaic there, which does 
duty in the ventilating shaft; they give also, contrariwise, 
a glimpse from the hall of the library fire, of which fact 
we have already made note. Observe, also, that these are 
doors ‘‘in-door,’’ and if closed would represent the upper 
ornamented panels of the larger door, to which they are 
attached. ‘Odd notion,’’ you say. Aye, so it is. But 
why not doors within doors, as well as little ventilating 
loopholes of windows in larger windows? Nor is the 
matter wholly strange. Old country doors cut through 
horizontally in the middle, and thus excluding the colder 
air, and vagrant pea-fowl maybe, yet giving free ventila- 


tion and a good, serviceable leaning post for the country 
master, what time he lazes there upon his elbows, snuffing 
the fragrance of the May, were not bad. Nor yet are the 
little wickets bad; cut sheer through oaken and spiked 
doors, whereat in old Italian houses the leathern-faced 
mistress will speer earnestly at one with her coal black 
eyes before she sets free the bigger door that gives admis- 
sion. Both these are like, and yet unlike; so that tradi- 
tionary support is not wanting. 

But what if it were? If any such phantasy can be set 
to offices of convenience, nay, if without clearly demon- 
strable convenience, it have a relishy novelty, which with- 
out harm doing, individuates the rooms or the treatment, 
it is good and well worth the doing. Why, in Heaven’s 
name should we all wear the same pattern of waistcoat in- 


DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 
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VENUS OF MILO. 





As among gems the opal thrills 
With changeful fire, 
And its pale cup with topaz fills 
And dim sapphire, 
And flashes ruby swift and keen, 
And glimmers with a tender green, 
And melts into the pearl’s soft sheen, 
And owes its witchery alone 
To some slight flaw within the stone ; 


~ So among women of all time, 
Carven or painted, 
Living or dead, or sung in rhyme, 
Condemned or sainted, 
She stands triumphant in her power ; 
Beauty that fades not in an hour, 
Unfolds in her its perfect fipwer ; 
And mystery, strongest of all charms, 
More than makes good the vanished arms. 


No yellowed point or old brocade, 
Or linen fair, 
No gown was ever worn or made 
That could compare, 
In stately lines of dignity 
With that white falling drapery 
In its soft sweep across her knee, 
Down to the foot, beneath which lies 
All beauty’s claims to sovereignty. 


There are red lips in the far south 
Whose beauty goes 
Before that gracious, silent mouth 
In its repose, 
And English beauty pales and dies, 
And Spanish beauty fades and flies 
Before those calm, sweet, sightless eyes, 
That opened by the sunny sea 
On Greece in all her majesty. 
ANTOINETTE A. BASSET1 





Under ‘Green Apple ‘Bough. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
** But shapes that come not at an earthly call, 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid. *’ 
GEIKE had left his microscope and seated 
in a huge arm-chair near his table, a heavy 
volume lying open before him, and many 


others piled on chairs and floor, looked at | 
the page now and then, blowing a fresh | 


cloud of smoke from his long pipe, and 
watching it curl and eddy over his head.- 
He threw himself back at last, put his feet 
up on another chair and, as his wont was 
when alone, broke into audible talk. 

“So! There they go again, when I have 
said that my legs are German and shall not 
become so Saxon, or so American it is, that 
they must want always to overtop my head. 
That is something I must discover. Is it 
climate or national idiosyncrasy that always 
the American, gentle or simple, will be so 
dominated by his legs? The Asiatic ob- 
literates his; they are hidden under him 
that they suggest no demand for action, 
The European is well content that they set- 
tle themselves ; he is not conscious of legs. 
The English I see the same, but the Ameri- 
can is ruled by them. It is an absolute 
despotism. The preacher in his pulpit, the 
lecturer in his class-room, the man of af- 
fairs, the lawyer—one and all will be mise- 
rable till legs are up and they talk then at 
ease. It is a thing I will know, for now I 
share it and never is my brain so clear as 
when like Americans I rest my back and 
see my feet so up as may be.”’ 

As he spoke a rap sounded at the door 
and he rose irritably. : 

“T haf said I would be alone to-day; 
then why must some one push in?”’ 

Elias’s subdued face met him as he par- 
tially opened the door and looked out. 

‘*What is wrong?” Geike said at once. 
‘Have you news?” 

‘* Yes, sah,’’ said Elias, satisfaction and 
indignation struggling together in his tone. 
** Miss Sylvy’s come home all right savin’ 
that she’s most dead with trouble, an’ 
Aunt Mary won’t let me come nigh her, 
an’ I haven’t set eyes on her yet, which I 
will say haint no right to be so, an’ she 
wants you to come out this afternoon or 
any time you kin, for Miss Sylvy can’t rest 
till she sees you. She’s all upset not find- 
in’ Mr. Johnan’ Mis Catherine, an’ she wants 
you and she don’t know which way to turn, 
an’ Berry’s along with her ; that no-account 
Jim orderin’ every one round like he owned 
us all, an’ I can’t get nothin’ out o’ him, 
an’ he’s a waitin’ to see you too, an’ things 
is more and more topsy turvy every min- 
ute ; an’ is you comin’ sah, or shall I say 
you can’t ?” 

“Say I can. Say I am there now,” 
Geike answered, throwing off dressing 
gown and overturning books, instruments, 
chairs in his mad search for coat and boots. 

**Go, Elias ! Go quickly and I follow now. 
Ach, Himmel! Must it bein my stockings ? 
Those devils of boots! At last they are 





there! Mein Gott! But what news? Why 
is she not come first to me? How shall I 
wait to see and know ?” 

With a speed impossible under ordinary 
conditions, Geike dashed into boots and 
coat, thundered down the stairs and out of 
the door and was gone before his amazed 
landlady could ask a question or recover 
from the shock of such unaccountable 
manifestations. He sped across the city 
muttering to himself and followed on board 
the ferry boat by an anxious policeman, 
who suspected it might be a case of in- 
tended suicide, but dismissed the idea as 
he saw him meet Elias and pass on to the 
train just whistling for departure. To 
Geike’s excited mind it crawled-over the 
twelve miles of rail, but at last the familiar 
station was reached and he went hastily 
down the accustomed path. Aunt Mary 
met him at the door. 

‘«The Lord be praised !’’ she said. ‘‘She’s 
asleep agin, an’ I’m thankful, for what to 
do with her I don’t know. She jest walked 
up an’ down, up an’ down the mornin’ 
through, when I tole her how Mr. John 
felt. I had to, for there wasn’t any gettin’ 
off. ‘Did he believe I went away of my 
own free will?’ she says, searchin’ as the 
day o’ judgment. ‘ Laws, honey,’ I says, 
‘he was so upsot he didn’t know what he 
believed. Mis Catherine said she knew you 
hadn’t, an’ it would all be explained.’ She 
took me right up. ‘Then he thought it 
could not. Tell me, Aunt Mary.’ ‘He 
ain’t nothin’ but a man, honey,’ I says, 
‘an’ the best of ’em haven’t as much faith 
as a grain o’ mustard seed.’ Then she says, 
‘I want Mr. Geike; send for him, Aunt 
Mary.’ An’ I sent, an’ she just walked an’ 
walked an’ didn’t say no more. I made 
her drink some tea, an’ now she’s asleep in 
the study an’ a fire on the hearth the way 
she likes it, an’ Rex there for company. If 
you go softly up, sir, it’ll do her good to 
see you there when she wakes up. My poor 
lamb, that’s been so mauled an’ treated she 
hain’t hardly life enough to stir. O, there’s 
a heavy reckonin’ for somebody, an’ who’ll 
see to it?” 

‘* Who but I?” said Geike, as he paused 
at the foot of the stairs. ‘‘ But who is 
this? Berry? Yes, it is Berry. Tell me 
then now why you come. And come toa 
place where she cannot hear, for I will 
know it all.” 

Strange German oaths came at intervals 
as Geike listened to the story we all know. 
He walked up and down with clenched 
hands, his usual calm overborne by the 
fury of indignation with which he listened. 
As Berry went on he looked at him with 
devotion, and when the story ended and 
questions disclosed that his last dollar had 
been spent in bringing Sylvia home the en- 
thusiastic German rushed across the room 
and clasped him in his arms. 

**Tt is a hero and a deliverer !’’ he said, 
fervently embracing him. ‘‘ Ask what thou 
wilt, for all I have is too little for this 
great soul.”’ 

Berry shrunk back abashed and retreated 
to the kitchen where Aunt Mary presently 
found him sitting by the fire in a sort of 
dream. 

***Pears as if everything was a turnin’ 
round,’’ he said. “If I’d a knowed what 
was comin’, I’d a hurried and got through 
afore he flew at me. I’d rather keep my 
distance ’pears to me.”’ 

“Tf there’s anything you’d like that’s 
more to your mind than another,” said 
Aunt Mary with devotion, ‘“‘ you just say 
Jim, an’ lem me git it up. I was goin’ to 
have fried chicken for Miss Sylvy the way 
she used to like it, Virginny fashion.” 

‘There ain’t no fashion like it,” said 
Jim. ‘I’m Virginny raised an’ I know. 
Thar! That’s the first time I ever telled 
where I come from, but it don’t make no 
difference now. I reckon we’s all frens.’’ 

**T reckon we is,’’ said Aunt Mary, with 
interest. ‘‘I’ve been skeered 0’ you, Jim, 
because you had a mighty bad name, but 
I don’t care what they call you, I know, 
an’ whatever ole Aunt Mary kin do for ye 
she’s a gwine to do, an’ that’s what they'll 
all say. Now tell meagin, Jim, for I can’t 
seem to hold on to nothin’. Tell jest how 
you found her.”’ 

Elias listened as intently as his aunt, and 
nodded approvingly as Berry ended, with : 

**Now this yer ain’t a thing for no talk- 
in’ nor goin’ around. There aint to be a 
word to folks till it’s settled just what it 
shall be an’ how, an’ if she wants to go 
straight back to ’em, I'll take her an’ no- 
body needn’t know she’s set foot here at 
all.”’ 

‘*We’ll wait an’ see how it turns out up- 
stairs,’ said Aunt Mary. ‘‘Considerin’ 
that Mr. Geike ain’t only a furriner, he’s 
mighty sensible, an’ he’ll say just the right 
thing an’ she’ll do it. My poor lamb! To 





think o’ her’s enough to crack a stone, an’ 
then to know who done it. It does seem 
as though the Lord musta shut his eyes 
that time, or been so busy with some other 
concerns he never thought how this one 
was turnin’ out. But laws! I reckon he 
knowed, an’ knowed some good was comin’ 
out of it for all we can’t see how nor where. 
He’s been good to us bringin’ her back, an’ 
he’s been good to you, Berry, a givin’ you 
the chance to fetch her, an’ you’re nigher 


the kingdom than you knows on. My | 


Jesus, fetch him in, an’ don’t let go on him 
till he’s settled an’ knows the way an’ 
don’t want to try any other no more !”” 

With this adjuration, to which Berry lis- 
tened in silence, Aunt Mary turned to her 
cooking again, with a suggestion of the old 
comfortable enjoyment in her occupation, 
and Berry watched her, content to sit still 
and rest in this new and most unaccustomed 
atmosphere. 

Geike crept softly up the stairs and 
paused for a moment at the study door, 
Rex, stretched on the rug before the fire, 
raised his head suddenly, then recognizing 
the intruder, wagged his tail and laid his 
head between his paws once more. The 
great sofa had been wheeled out facing the 
fire, and Sylvia lay there, so pale and worn 
even in'sleep that Geike choked for a mo- 
ment and turned away. Then he stole in 
and sitting near her in the Professor’s arm- 
chair, looked at her with all his soul going 
out to her in the longing to protect, to 
shield and save her from any and every con- 
sequence sad fortune had brought upon 
her, to wipe out once for all all trace of the 
weary heart-breaking days and nights and 
restore to her peace if not the old joy in 
living. The time to speak had come. There 
could never be a better, and all past con- 
siderations of disparity in years, of the sac- 
rifice of youth to a life already on the de- 
clining side vanished. To make her his 
own seemed the one good—the only good 
life could ever hold for him, and he leaned 
forward and waited eagerly for the waking 
moment. 

It was twilight when Sylvia at last 
wakened and sat up suddenly with a faint 
cry as she dimly saw the figure near her. 

‘*Itis I, my flower,’’ said Geike brokenly, 
as he met the sweet, troubled eyes, and for 
a moment buried his face in his hands. ‘‘I 
have been watching for thy waking, little 
one.” : 

‘*You were good to come,” said Sylvia 
fervently. ‘‘Oh, I am so perplexed and 
troubled and I knew you could tell me 


| what todo. I never felt so helpless. But 
| you do not know. I must tell you.’’ 


‘Tell me nothing,” said Geike hastily. 


‘“‘Thave seen Berry, and he tells me the | 


whole. In time I may ask something that 
is not now ciear, but to-day, no. It suffices 
that you are here and safe and want me.”’ 
Sylvia looked upintently. Something in 
his tone struck her, but in his face was no 
sign of anything save pain at her trouble, 
and she went on. 7 
‘*T thought all misery would end if only 
I could get here again, and now it seems 
just begun. They are both gone, and, Herr 
Geike, it hardly seems to me that I can 
look at my Professor again, or even that he 
will want to see me, because—do you know 
—he is sure I went away voluntarily, and 
how can I bear to talk of it or to feel 
always, no matter what he says now, that 
he does not really believe? I have thought 
of it all day. I cannot go to them and I 
could not stay here. I must work in some 
way, and you must help me to find work.”’ 
“But child there must be nothing till 
you hear from them. This is your place, 
and Catherine will have broken heart if 
you left it. She is very sick. I have let- 
ters here in my pocket, the first to come. 
London is bad for her. She wants to be 
lieve but John thinks you to be near them 
perhaps. He has been to Vienna and seen 
Fred—that devil—whe tells him a story so 
plausible it maddens him that you cannot 
be found, and are it may be in Liverpool, 
it may be not alive at all. Catherine will 
die of sorrow. To me it would seem that 
you should go to her. She will never re- 
turn alive. That I know, for Kingsley told 
me so.”” : 
“T cannot understand,’”’ said Sylvia. 
‘*She was worn I know, but why must that 
mean death? I shall go if that is true.”’ 
‘‘Tt is mortal disease she has never told,”’ 
said Geike, ‘‘and soon as may be this sor- 
row must be lifted from her. We will write 
to-day that you are here and safe and to- 
morrow’s steamer shall take it. Then I 
know it wise to follow swiftly. It had bet- 
ter be this week—this Saturday that is.” 
“T cannot,”’ said Sylvia with a shudder. 
*T cannot go alone. O, I have been alone 
so long! I did not know I was so weak and 
poor a creature, butI am. Iam good for 





nothing but to bring sorrow to those I love 
best. No, I will wait.” 

“*T will go with thee, child.” 

*‘And so make another trouble,” said 
Sylvia. ‘‘No. You have other things to 
do. I have no right even to have called you 
here to-day, for I have taken you from your 
lecture. You must go away early in the 
morning and I will think what is right. 
But you will stay to-night?” 

‘“*T will stay forever,’’ said Geike solemn- 
ly, and leaving his chair he knelt down by 
the sofa and took Sylvia’s hands gently 
but firmly. ‘‘My little one, if thou wilt 
listen there is one way, a hard way it may 
be, and thou shall tell me true, but a way 
that keeps me with thee and makes thee 
never more alone. If it were possible—if 
Iam not too old—if it could be borne to 
think of me in that way, thou shouldst be 
loved well and never more know sorrow if 
old Geike could keep it from thee. Lieb- 
chen, could it be?” 

With a deep and solemn tenderness he 
looked into her eyes and waited her an- 
swer, and Sylvia met the look at first with 
astonishment as his meaning dawned upon 
her, then with passionate gratitude. 

“You deserve something better than a 
ruined life,’ she said gently after a pause 
in which he went through every alternation 
of hope and fear. ‘* You are grieved for 
me, dear old friend, and your tender heart, 
always too good to me, suggests now some- 
thing that can only do harm if listened to. 
I know well, far better than you think, 
what will be said of me and what my 
friends must bear, but I shall make the 
burden light as may be. The cruelest thing 
I could do would be to take you at your 
word.”’ 

“Ts that all?’’ said Geike. ‘‘Then it is 
all right and good. There is no burden. 
Soon all will know the truth. It was a bad 
stroke, a heavy one from an angry fate; 
that is all, and life is before you in which 
to recover. My flower, answer me.then, if 
that isall? I will not force it. I must not, 
for there are things still to tell, but when I 
come again you will tell me.’’ 

“‘Stay,’? Sylvia said as he half rose. 
‘*There’s only one answer, and I will tell 
you the whole. I was weak enough for one 
minute to think of sacrificing you, weak 
because I am still so tired and uncertain. 
But I know the truth. I do not love youas 
you wish. I think I never shall love again, 
for all that went out of my life in the dread- 
ful days that are over now. I love you very 
dearly, the same love I have always known, 
and I am grateful for your thought of me, 
but that is a poor return for what you 
offer.”’ 

“T am content with that,’’ said Geike 
brokenly. ‘‘ Child, I have love enough for 
both—more than you can tell, for how can 
you know a man’s heart? Itis yours. It 
is no more mine. If you put it away the 
place it had is empty, and Iam desolate. It 
can return to me no more.”’ 

Rex had risen as the colloquy went on, 
and now thrust himself between the speak- 
ers, jealous of the attention given by Sylvia 
and looking at her as if questioning what 
she meant. Sylvia laid her cheek on his 
head and hot tears filled her eyes. Geike 
rose and walked up and down the room, 
then returned and stood before her. 

‘Till now I have not cared,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘My work was enough, and I 
needed no woman in my life. Now it is not 
so. It is long that I have thought of you, 
yet knew I should not take your beautiful 
youth, the wonderful soul, and all your 
good gifts from one who might wear them 
better. I deserve them not but I crave 
them. Think well, child, and if one hope 
is in your mind that you could ever bear a 
life with me give it to me.” 

Once more he waited, and Sylvia looked 
at him, blinded for a moment by the rush 
of tears till then held back. Then she said 
firmly : 

‘* It is useless, dear friend. Ihave thought 
very much of all these things lately. Ido 
not want to marry. It does not seem pos- 
sible to me that I ever should again. It is 
terrible to lose one’s self and be so at the 
mercy of another mind. You do not know 
what I have suffered, but it shows me what 
you may feel and the dreadful wrong I 
should do if I yielded to your wish. There 
is much for us in the world beside that. Is 
it not so ?”’ 

Geike was silent and Sylvia waited, think- 
ing bitterly how much this gift might have 
meant a year ago, and how powerless she 
seemed now to give or experience anything 
but pain. She waited anxiously for some 
word, and soon Geike spoke. 

“It is over,”’ he said, pale but quiet, and 
with an attempt at his old smile. ‘‘It is 
over, but it is none the less true that you 
must cross this sea again and that I must go 
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with you. But promise me one thing. If 
ever it become possible as it may—for we all 
change—tell me. Promise me.” 

“I promise,” said Sylvia earnestly, 
“but ?— 

“No ‘but.’ Let the promise stand 
alone,”’ said Geike. ‘‘ Now let us settle 
this sailing, for I think well it is a thing 
that must be, and we will talk of it all and 
know the way.” 

With morning all had been settled, and 
Geike left, taking Berry with him. Sylvia 
was to remain quietly at home till Satur- 
day morning when he would return for her, 
and at noon he telegraphed that state-rooms 
were engaged. 

‘To think of my poor lamb havin’ it to 
do agin!’ Aunt Mary moaned as she saw 
the telegram. 

“So many worse things have come to 
me,’’ Sylvia said, smiling faintly, ‘‘ that 
this will never count again. If only we can 
all come home together. That is all I 
want.” 

Until late that night Sylvia wrote. It 
seemed easier to tell the story of these 
dreary weeks by letter than by spoken 
word, and she wrote minutest details, fold- 
ing the closely-filled pages at last with the 
wish that this might end forever all men- 
tion, even, if possible, all thought of their 
suffering. : 

“Very soon I shall be with you, my 
dearest,”” she ended. ‘It is harder to 
know how pain has dealt with you than to 
have endured it myself, but I shall try and 
give you all the comfort there is left for us 
to share together. I need you two, for till 
I find you again it seems to me I am the 
loneliest creature alive. How can I say 
that when our Geike is here and inconceiva- 
bly good to me? But I was more bound in 
your lives than I knew, and till I see your 
faces I am only a wandering, homeless 
spirit who cannot rest, and who counts the 
days till we may be once more together. 
Oh, my two, who have been everything to 
me, forgive all pain you have ever known 
through me, and believe that in life or 
death I cling to you and love you, and say 
now as I said through those dark days, 
‘God bless my two dear people, and give 
us again to one another never to be 
parted.’ ”’ 

CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘+. - What is excellent 
As God lives is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain , 
Hearts’ love will meet thee again. ’’ 


‘**Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive. *’ 

No days had ever seemed longer than the 
two or three that elapsed before the time 
for sailing came. Sylvia remained a close 
prisoner, dreading the possibility of en- 
countering any of the village people and 
finding the loneliness of the house most de- 
pressing, so depressing that at last any- 
thing seemed good which should remove 
her from it. Aunt Mary went into depths 
of gloom when she found another good-by 
must be said, but grew more cheerful when 
assured it was only temporary, and that 
all would come home together. Geike was 
confounded however on Saturday morning 
to find her looking at him ina dark and 
threatening manner, and to see himself 
beckoned imperatively into the hall, and 
from thence to the remotest corner of the 
kitchen. 

“‘There’s one thing on my mind, an’ I’ll 
say’t if it takes my last breath,’’ she said 
in a deep whisper. ‘‘I believe you’re a 
good man, Mr. Geike, I do so; but if you, 
bein’ nothin’ but a man as I’ve heerd Miss 
Catherine say many a time of the best of 
’em—if you let any more harm come to 
that blessed lamb I’ll pray the sea to swal- 
low you up like Jonah, an’ no sech a com- 
in’ out agin as he had. So I’ve been 
thinkin’ what I’d get you to promise by, 
knowin’ well enough you don’t believe 
nothin’ I do nor most folks. But I've 
known you steady twenty year an’ you 
keep a promise. SoI thought as you an’ 
Mr. John set more store by your chemistry 
than you did by the Bible, I'd get a che- 
mistry out from the books an’ you could 
promise on that, but I brought the Bible 
too jest for my own satisfaction like, an’ 
here they are, an’ I want you to promise 
you’ll look out for her with your life, an’ 
take her safe to them she belongs to.” 

Aunt Mary drew the chemistry from un- 
der her apron and a small and much worn 
Bible from her pocket and held them out. 

‘‘ Now you take one in one hand and the 
other in the other,”’ she said. 

Geike obeyed submissively and stood 
looking at her solemnly. 

“Now say, ‘I promise you, Aunt Mary, 
to stand up for the chile till deth, an’ never 
let no harm come to her no way.’ ” 
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Geike repeated the formula with no sense 
of the absurdity of his position, and as he 
ended the old woman threw her apron over 
her head and burst into loud weeping. 

“There! Go ‘long!’ she said between 
her sobs. I believe you, an’ may the Lord 
bless you if you ain’t a believer and bring 
you home safe an’ let us all be one fam’ly 
agin! Oh, my Jesus! let it be.” 

Still silent, Geike returned to the dining- 
room and ended the slight preparations for 
departure, and before noon had settled his 
charge comfortably in her state-room and 
left for a final errand or two, charging her 
to goto sleep. Too many thoughts were 
at work to give room for sleep, and Sylvia 
lay with wide open eyes, wondering if life 
could go on without the friend who had 
been mother and sister in one, when a 
knock sounded at the door and the stew- 
ardess entered with a card. 

‘“‘A gentleman for Miss Boynton,” she 
said. 

‘*T can see no one,’’ Sylvia said. 
may excuse me to him.”’ 

A moment later the stewardess returned 
with a card. 

** He says he must see you if it ain’t but 
a minute. He’s a minister by his white 
cravat. You needn’t mind him one bit.’’ 

Sylvia looked at the card and read : 

**REV. HENRY M. KEBLE, D.D.°’ 
And as she read Geike tapped at the door 
and entered. 

**T cannot see him,’ 
not know why he comes here. 
tend to it for me.” 

“Surely,” said Geike flushing and crum- 
pling the card in his hand. ‘But I think 
well he had better go. No Keble can have 
much to say that I will hear.” 

Dr. Keble was walking nervously up and 
down the saloon and returned Geike’s slight 
inclination with a profound bow. 

“You will parden me,”’ he said. ‘Ihave 
only this morning learned that Sylvia 
Boynton has been at home for a few days 
and is on the point of returning to her 
friends. May I not see her ?”’ 

‘*You may not,’’ said Geike slowly, ‘‘nor 
any one in that cursed town. Iam here to 
guard her from such chance.” ; 

‘* Your words are pardonable,’”’ said the 
clergyman. ‘But you do not understand 
that [have come this morning to make such 
reparation as I can fora wrong. Letters 
came to me three days ago with every par- 
ticular ; letters from my son Frederick, 
who mourns bitterly that her own illness 
brought about such dreadful results, and 
who does not yet know that she is found. 
He shielded her with his own name, call- 
ing her his sister on the passage over. He 
lodged money at his banker’s for her, and 
so far as I can tell did all that a human 
being could do to protect her. The old ser- 
vant would neither admit nor deny her 
being there and sent me to you, and going 
to your rooms I found you were to sail to- 
day. Now can I see her?” 

‘*No,”’ said Geike quietly. 

“T am not unfeeling,’’ Dr. Keble said 
looking at him intently. ‘‘She has suf- 
fered, and her friends more than she, and 
I would gladly say to her that so far as is 
in my power I shall give the true version 
of all the circumstances. I must not be 
understood, sir, as admitting that she could 
ever again be as well received. A woman’s 
reputation is a most delicate and susceptible 
thing ; in her case doubly so, and this voy- 
age has compromised her almost fatally. 
But as a clergyman I am bound to stand 
by her to the extent of asserting that I be- 
lieve her innocent of any evil intent, and 
my son also.”’ 

“You do her too much honor,”’ .said 
Geike quietly, but with an ominous sparkle 
in his eye unnoticed by Dr. Keble, who 
honestly desired to make such amends as 
lay in his power, and as honestly supposed 
he was doing so fully. 

‘*Tt has nearly proved disastrous to Fred- 
erick’s prospects,’’? Dr. Keble went on, 
‘‘and I am even now in doubt as to whether 
I shall convince Miss Courtney that all was 
purest accident. She had suspected the 
girl’s infatuation for Frederick, but with 
me would feel sorrow for any deeper injus- 
tice we did her. I am glad she returns to 
her friends in such reputable care as yours, 
though for your own sake, sir, considering 
all the unfortunate circumstances, you 
would have done better to make some other 
arrangement.”’ 

‘*Gott in Himmel !”’ cried Gieke, with a 
fury that made the speaker retreat a pace 
or two and look at the chemist with blank- 
est amazement. ‘‘ShallI be still longer? 
I stand and I hear you, and I say, ‘I will 
hear it all, and true or false I will be silent.’ 
But now I say youare what you are. Such 
good as is in your words I bear to her. 
Such evil I spurn away with my foot. For 


“You 


> she said. ‘I do 
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your son say I nothing. But for you and 
all your people I have one word. Her place 
is lost you say. Well, she has such place 
as is not in your dreams. Her goodness, 
her rarity shall not be told to you, but if 
the time ever come that she will it no man 
living can be so honored in her choice as 
Gotthold Geike. Go tell that to all. Sir, I 
bid you a farewell.” 

Geike shot into his state-room and locked 
the door, but as suddenly unlocked it and 
shot out. 

‘*Know yourself and say to all,’’ he said, 
‘*that she has declined to marry me, though 
I urge her asI can. She will not take me, 
but [ wait, and if she will not no other 
shall. I love better a ‘no’ from her than 
the ‘yes’ of the finest other woman of the 
whole world, and I say to you this that 
you may know what honor one man bears 
her who has a place in your society and a 
name he holds for her and no other.” 

Again Geike disappeared and Dr. Keble, 
on whom the final statements had produced 
the effect of temporary concussion of the 
brain, turned and went bewildered on his 
homeward way, revolving what manner of 
girl this could be who, after apparent ruin, 
could refuse rehabilitation before the world. 
Geike’s sincerity could not be doubted, and 
Dr. Keble pondered not only then but for 
days afterward over the questions raised 
by this most unexpected termination of his 
mission. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE theory held by certain Swedenbor- 
gians that the color of one’s outward dress 
should as far as possible be symbolical 
of the inward state of mind, as deep purple 
for depression, sky-blue for joyfulness, etc., 
has its counterpart in one lately announced 
by Professor Jaeger of Stuttgart, which has 
found favor with several German physiolo- 
gists. ‘‘ Normal clothing’ has been in- 
vented by him, but it seems to be simply 
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My ship has sunk, O God, at sea, 

And on the shoreless surge of Thee 

I swim for life, Lord, wrecked and nude, 

In breadths of Thine infinitude. 

Upon Thy tides I rise and fall, 

For Thou to me at last art all. 

But that which so exhausts my soul 

Is not Thy billows’ foamless roll ; 

It is, O God, Thy breathless calm 

Unruffled by my struggling palm. 

Thine awful silence stuns me more 

Than flying froth or tempest roar. 

Show through this film of boundless space 

This mask of things, a PERsON’s face ; 

* Do me, O Infinite, this grace, 

Or from all being strike me dead 

And drop me down Thy depths like lead, 
WILLIAM M. BAKER, 





EVEN in this present life it makes a great 
difference whether one walks closely with 
God.—John Hall. 


EVERY great religious advance has sprung 
from a longing to do some great work for 
Christ.—James G. K. McClure. 


WHAT may seem to be an utter failure 
may be in reality the first movement to 
ultimate victory.—John Hummeton. 





No one who adequately comprehends life 
can be otherwise than in downright, storm- 
ful earnestness about it.—James M.- Pull- 
man. 


To receive the morality of Christ with- 
out the atonement of Christ were like open- 
ing your eyes tothe sun to receive his light 
but reject his heat.—A. J. Gordon. 


vo: @. 
Gop accounts man worthy all the pain 
and anguish he has cost. Not man as he 


| is, but man as he may be, man as he will 


clothing of pure sheep’s wool, which he | 


contends fulfills especially the purpose of 
keeping warm the middle line of the body 
and preventing the accumulation of fat and 
water in the system. He professes to prove 
that there are in our organism certain gase- 
ous, volatile substances which are constant- 
ly liberated in the acts of breathing and 
perspiring and which have a pronounced 
effect upon mental states. These sub- 
stances form two groups, those of pleasure 
and of dislike, the former being exhaled 
in a happy state of mind and producing 
the same state if inhaled, while the exact 
opposite is true of the latter. Sheep’s wool, 
the Professor insists, attracts the ‘‘sub- 
stances of pleasure,” while any clothing 
made from vegetable fibre favors and in- 
creases the accumulation of the substances 
of dislike. The theory is yet to be tested 
by American wearers of the ‘“‘normal cloth- 
ing,’’ which would seem to come under the 
same head as the magnetized and medi- 
cated garments offered by certain practi- 
tioners on popular credulity. 


THE sensitiveness of many people to the 
use in fiction of a name like their own is 
one of the difficulties encguntered by the 
modern novelist, and appears to be on the 


be, is worth God’s love.—Chas. F. Thing. 


THE common school doors that extend 


| an open welcome to every child in the com- 


munity should usher it into a high moral 


| as well as intellectual atmosphere.—H. B. 


increase. A curious story is told by a Rus- | 


sian journal which exemplifies some of the 
perplexities to be encountered. General 
Dubelt, who is theatrical censor, objected 
to a name in a new piece by Nicholas Po- 
levoi, as seeming like and probably being 
the name of some living man. Polevoi re- 
plied that the name had been manufactured 


by himself after long deliberation. Dubelt | 


refused to be convinced, and the dispute 
lasted till censor and author took leave of 
each other at the foot of the stairs, in Rus- 
sian, lyéstnitsa. To prove that it was small 
trouble to invent aname, Dubelt exclaimed, 
‘*T have just invented a new name—Lyest- 
nitsium. : 
really exists.’’ As they talked a man stood 
in the hall holding a petition in his hand. 
‘**Who are you? What’s your name?” 
said the General, as he took the petition 
from him. ‘The retired soldier, Lyest- 
nitsium,”’ the man replied. General Du- 
belt looked at Polevoi and shrugged his 
shoulders. The dispute ended at that point. 


” 





So many accidents have been the result 
of bathing at Brighton, the English sea- 
side resort, not only for bathers but for 
would-be rescuers, owing to the, uncertain 
nature of the point most naturally caught 
at, that a placard has been placed upon the 
beach which explains the difficulties to be 
encountered : ‘‘In attempting to rescue a 
drowning woman it is recommended to 
grasp her by her garments rather than by 
the hair, which will come off generally in 
the hand.”’ 


I would bet that no such nz 2 
ne oe ee ee ee | eution of the work of 


Sanford, 


‘*Occupy till I come.”? Occupy what? It 
must.mean ‘‘take my place.”’ Visit every 
corner where Christ would have gone. 
Help every creature to whom He would 
have lent a hand.—Anna B. Warner. 


Ir we do not know what the sorrow of 
penitence is we are fat from true peace. It 
is because we have been living only on the 
surface of life, unmindful of its deep reali- 
ties, not seeing the grander glories.—Bishop 
Huntington. 





ScHOPENHAUER is right ; all is evil under 
the sun; there is no beauty or virtue, no- 
thing worth striving for in this life unless 
one can look by faith to the better country 
and ‘‘endure as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.”’— Wm. Durant. 


THE man or the woman, the science or 
the faith, which shuts itself up in its own 
petty circle will surely make itself the 
breeding place of pride, conceit and selfish- 
ness, and closes the door to many of the 
best messengers of loveand wisdom. True 
religion is all-embracing in its sympathies. 
—Jumes 7. Bixby. 


THERE is no life so humble that if it be 
true and genuinely human and obedient to 
God it may not hope to shed some of His 
light. There is no life so meagre that the 
greatest and wisest of us can afford to de- 
spise it. We cannot know at all at what 
sudden moment it may flash forth with the 
life of God.—Phillips Brooks. 





THE church will never rise to the true 
ideal of aggressive excellence until she is 
willing to give up her best men to the prose- 
missions. The 
‘‘marching orders” given in the Saviour’s 
last command can never be a matter of in- 
difference to those who are His disciples ; 
and the field on which Paul won his im- 
perishable laurels cannot be beneath the 
‘ambition of the greatest among the soldiers 
of the cross.— W. M. Taylor. 


Tuat is the true life in which the two 
motions, the centripetal and the centrifu- 
gal, balance and assist each other, in which, 
asking the body’s good according to the 
body’s law, the mind’s good according to 
the mind’s law, and the good of the affec- 
tions as according to their law, ever on our 
guard lest our own gain be others’ loss, our 
joy their pain, we at the same time en- 
deavor earnestly and prudently to help 
others to fulfill the law of their being.— 
John W. Chadwick. 

J. L. RUSSELL. 
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ARMORY OF THE FIRST REGIMENT, N. G. OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


The building illustrated in the above cut will be situated at Broad and Callowhill streets, running upon Broad 189 and on Callowhill and Carlton streets 220 feet. In archi- 
tecture it will be castellated gothic, the base of rock-faced granite and superstructure of red brick. Facing Broad street, and for a depth of 65 feet, the building will stand three 
stories high. The first floor will be devoted to officers’ quarters, the second provided with company rooms and to the third will be given up the kitchen, banqueting-room and 


squad drill-rooms. Extending the full width of the building, the drill-room will have a depth of 155 feet. 


lobby for rifle range will be secured in the basement. 
probably be completed. 





THE NEW BOARDER. 


Ir was not long after the diamond robbery that he came, 
and his coming, giving us as it did something new to talk 
about, might have been regarded as a blessing, for we had 
all speculated and surmised and wondered about that rob- 
bery until the subject had been worn threadbare. The 
story is briefly told. Miss Cartwright, a wealthy lady of 
mature years, had been at our boarding-house on a visit to 
her married sister, much younger than herself, and on 
going away had at this sister’s request left her diamonds 
for the latter to wear at a charity ball the following week. 
But before the ball did come off it was found that the dia- 
monds had disappeared, and thereupon every sympathetic 
heart in the boarding-house bled for poor Mrs. Bronson, 
the married sister, and began to give advice to Mr. Bron- 
son as to the best method of recovering the lost jewels. Old 
Mr. Cartwright came down from the country, swore a 
great deal (the diamonds were worth $3000), denounced 
the house as a den of thieves, and was thereupon ordered 
out of it by the indignant landlady. Mrs. Bronson’s hys- 
terical ravings had given way to a gentle melancholy; Mr. 
Bronson had said the whole affair was a horrid nuisance, 
and he was sick of it; Miss Molette, our boarding-house 
beauty, had begun to yawn at any mention of the matter, 
and Mrs. Banks, the landlady, had ceased to make the daily 
remark that such a thing had never happened in her house 
before. 

The new boarder was from the country. His clothes were 
country-made, his gait was suggestive of the plow. His 
hair had been cut at home, and above all his face had that 
look of backwoods innocence, that letter of recommenda- 
tion which Nature writes for the rustic and which the 
grown-up gamin of the city must needs make his way with- 
out. 

“Oh, isn’t he a darling !’’ exclaimed Miss Molette, the 
day after his arrival. ‘‘ When I went down to dinner yes- 
terday with my train on and he dropped his knife and fork 
to stare at me, I felt that that was a compliment worth 
having.”’ 

‘*Now, Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” said Mr. Steele, a 
newspaper man, ‘‘don’t go to breaking a country heart 
for pastime after it comes to town. If that youngster 
would follow my advice he would take the back track to- 
morrow. If hestays here there will bea number one plow- 
man spoiled to make a very inferior salesman, to say 
nothing of the probable damage to his young affections.” 

**T gave him that very advice yesterday evening,”’ ob- 
served Mr. Thornton, a commercial traveler, who some- 
times made short stays at our boarding-house. ‘‘The fel- 
low came to me after dinner, and after informing me that 
he felt awful lonesome asked humbly if I would let him 
talk tome. ‘Blaze away,’ said I, and thereupon he began 
to give me his history with that of all his relations thrown 
in. He happened to mention incidentally that he had 
brought all his money with him, whereupon I warned him 
of the dangers of town life, telling him among other things 
of the diamond robbery. He took a vast amount of inte- 
rest in the diamond affair, and asked no end of foolish 
questions. However, when I told him what the jewels 
were worth he grinned, shook his head, and remarked 
that I couldn’t fool him with my big talk, as he knew some- 
thing about such things. His cousin Nathan had bought 
a diamond shirt-pin last time he was in New York, and it 
was a French diamond at that,” 
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“Tt takes these country folks to know it all,”’ observed 
Mr. Steele. ‘‘I hope the fellow won’t take to hanging 
around me, for I do hate a fool.” 

“Poor young man!” sighed Miss Prince, our school- 
ma’am boarder. ‘‘It is a shame for an innocent creature 
like that to come walking into a trap as it were, and be 
ruined by gamblers and sharpers.”’ 

**T don’t know what you mean by such talk,’’ exclaimed 
Miss Molette. ‘‘I am sure there are no gamblers or sharp- 
ers in this house.”’ k 

“If he will only let whisky alone he may get along,”’ 
observed Mr. Thornton before Miss Prince could give one 
of her usual meek answers, ‘but if the fast men around 
town find out that he has money they will do all they can 
to make him drink, and then the first thing he knows he 
will be cleaned out. I shall give him another hint that he 
had better take care how he lets himself be roped in, but 
I know it will be throwing words away, as thdse sort of 
fellows never listen to reason.”’ 

And so it would seem in the case of young Billings (that 
was the new boarder’s name), who ina very few days after 
his arrival was seen in very shady company indeed. 
‘Walking arm-in-arm with one of Carew’s gang,’’ so Mr. 
Thornton remarked casually to Mr. Steele, ‘‘and as drunk 
as a coot.”’ | 

‘*Poor, misguided creature!’’ exclaimed Miss Prince. 

- ‘Get Miss Molette to take him to a temperance meet- 
ing,’’ suggested Mr. Thornton. ‘‘ He follows her about in 
regular Mary’s-little-lamb fashion. I don’t think I ever 
saw a more sickening case of spoons.” 

“He is pretty far gone, that’s a fact,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Steele, ‘‘but I believe it is her dress that has captured his 
heart.”’ 

“She does dress uncommonly well for a girl who clacks 
away all day at a type-writer,’’ observed Mr. Thornton. 
“* However, I suppose her relations give her an occasional 
lift, and it is only right and proper to dress up a handsome 
girl and get her married off. Don’t you remember that 
Miss Kline who was here last winter? That girl hadn’t a 
cent to her name, and wasn’t so wonderfully pretty either, 
but a sensible old aunt kept her dressed up within an inch 
of her life and the consequence is she is to be married 
very shortly, so I hear from Miss Molette, to one of the 
richest men in R—.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ observed Miss Prince, ‘‘she is to be married at 
her aunt’s house in R—, and Miss Molette has been in- 
vited to the wedding. Poor Mr. Billings looked quite 
blank when he heard that Miss Molette was going to R—, 
and asked if he might not accompany her, but she would 
not consent.”’ 

‘*T bet a horse he’ll follow her,’’ exclaimed Mr. Thorn- 
ton. ‘He is just about fool enough to do it.” 

And indeed this seemed to be the case, for the day Miss 
Molette went away her admirer was missing also. 

‘“‘T wonder what she will do with her elephant,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Thornton. 

‘Send for the police I hope,’’ said Mr. Bronson. ‘‘ That 
fellow is such a confounded fool there is no putting up 
with him.”’ 

**T don’t dislike the creature,’’ observed Mrs. Bronson. 
‘“‘T know he lacks polish, but then there is something 
sympathetic about him.”’ 

‘“‘He is always thankful for being noticed,’ returned 
Mr. Bronson. ‘It isa mystery to me how Miss Molette 





can endure to have him about her so continually.” 


‘“Miss Molette would flirt with the tongs,’’ said Mrs. 
Bronson rather more sharply than she usually spoke. 

When Miss Molette returned alone from the wedding 
her fellow-boarders wished to know what she had done 
with Mr. Billings and were surprised to learn that she had 
not seen him. He did not make his appearance on that 
day, and on the next he was forgotten for the time being, 
for the diamond robbery had again become a topic of all- 
absorbing interest. Bracelet and ring had been found by 
the police in the possession of the proprietor of Carew’s 
saloon and the ear-rings safely stowed away in Miss Mo- 
lette’s writing desk. These worthies were now lodged in 
jail as the receivers of stolen goods. The thief had fled, 
having, so it was supposed, received timely warning from 
the prosecuting parties. 

**T always suspected that Bronson gamblec,’’ observed 
Mr. Thornton in commenting on the affair, ‘‘ but I didn’t 
suppose he had got so low down as to pay his gambling 
debts with stolen jewels. And the mystery to me is how 
that Molette woman came by the ear-rings. Bronson 
didn’t seem to be particularly sweet on her.”’ 

This remark was addressed to the company in general, 
and to the surprise of the others Mr. Hunter, the school- 
master, answered it. 

‘*That mystery is easily explained. Miss Molette, who 
happened to be one of Carew’s decoy-ducks, knew of the 
diamond transaction and threatened to blab (there was a 
reward offered, you know) if she were not paid for hold- 
ing her tongue.”’ 

‘* How did you hear this ?’’ asked Mr. Thornton. 

‘From Billings,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Billings 2” 

“Yes; it was by my advice that Billings was sent for, 
and I had a fifty-dollar bet with old Cartwright that he 
would find out about the matter in less than ten days. He 
came oyly on condition that Cartwright would go home 
and that I would not claim acquaintance with him as long 
as he stayed here. The first thing he did after his arrival 
was to spot Miss Molette, who was dressed far too expen- 
sively for her visible means of support. He followed her 
around, and of course in the way of business she soon 
introduced him to Carew and some of the rest of that 
gang ; then after losing money pretty freely and getting 
dead drunk (nobody can play at that better than Billings), 
he managed to overhear more in Carew’s den than was 
intended for his ears. Then he followed this girl to R—, 
went to the wedding as a hired waiter and saw her with 
the stolen ear-rings in her ears. This clinched the matter, 
and after notifying the Cartwrights, so they might give 
Bronson warning to get out of the way, he let loose the 
police on the others, and the consequence is Miss Cart- 
wright has her diamonds, Mrs. Bronson is rid of a worth- 
less husband, and Carew and his girl will retire for awhile 
into extremely private life.”’ 

‘‘Then Billings isn’t a country fellow after all?’’ said 
Miss Prince. 

‘‘No—only one of the smartest men in the secret 


service.”’ 
CLARA MARSHALL. 








WE often do more good by our sympathy than by our 
labors, and render to the world a more lasting service by 
absence of jealousy and recognition of merit than we could 
ever render by the straining efforts of personal ambition.— 
Farrar. 
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INSTINCTIVE ARCHITECTS. 


BY PROF. HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 


PART I.—FURRED. 

Hovsss builded without hands are not generally ac- 
cepted by us as matters that concern men on this earth, 
yet we do have the exhibition placed before our unob- 
servant minds continually. No care absorbs us more 
thoroughly than does the task of erecting our fireside 
hearths and throwing a shield overhead for protection from 
the inclemencies of weather. Lower orders of life than 
that which we deyise and sustain too have their cares and 
their heart’s concerns over the same near, dear subject, and 
like us how differently do they go about it! 

The same bustle and fond expectations, the rudeness and 
delicacy of human domicile, are beautifully typified in the 
animal kingdom. Hence, we lay before our readers a few 
examples of the strong character which is found therein. 

In regarding the architectural habit of the higher organ- 
ized animals we are struck by the general slovenly indif- 
ference which these creatures manifest as to the erection 
or extemporization of shelter for themselves and their off- 
spring. Though the monkey and the dog are credited 
with exceeding cunning and intelligence, yet they in no re- 
spect whatever rival the wit and sense in house-building 
which is evidenced by the beaver, or the muskrat, or the 
common red or fox-squirrel of our forests. 
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Rude sylvan crotches or the dark crannies of rocky caves 
and interstices suffice for the anthropoid apes, while the 
simple and hastily lined lairs of the mammalia almost uni- 
versally attract no attention from us, or recognition as 
suggestive even of architectural or building capacity. Our 
eyes, however, rest with pleasant contemplation upon the 
skill and ingenuity, the pains and perseverance which we 
find in the air-castle building of the fox-squirrel (Sciwrus 
ludovicianus), in the curious domes of the beaver (Castor 
Canadensis), the river washes of the muskrat or its root- 


in order to protect himself from mosquitoes, 
and not to shield himself from the weather, 
Early in the frosty morning he was awaken- 
ed by a strange series of sharp, slapping 
reports, somewhat like the cracking of an 
ox-whip, which arose in the air from the im- 
mediate vicinity. Crawling, rifle in hand, 
cautiously out, he quickly located the origin 
of the noises and then suspected the cause ; 
the rifle was laid aside, the note-book sub- 
stituted and the expectant writer carefully 
and silently approached the little arm of 
the lake over which the odd noises sprang 
from ; peering through the thick tall fringe 
of flag-rushes which lined the water’s edge, 
he saw in the: misty, hoary morning light a 
colony of beavers in full and animated bustle 
over the erection of a winter house, while 
their fat, scaly tails cheerfully smote the 
earth and water’s surface ever and anon, 
Four beavers were engaged; they had 
selected a tiny peninsula of the lake ; eight 
feet back from the water’s nearest edge the 
foundations of their circular hut wére sol- 
idly laid as shown in the picture ; they were 
piling up their sticks, tree-trunks, mud and 
stones, and treading all together when they 
fell under the writer’s eye, and they worked 
thus for more than half an hour longer until 
the rising sun shimmered upon them full 
and fair; then they suddenly plunged into 


and to finish their happy house-building. 








crowned huts, and the softly and deftly-woven nests of the | 


wood-rat or the numerous field-mice of the pastures and 
the prairies. 

Of all animals known to our continent the beaver un- 
questionably deserves the first mention as an architect, 
and it has been the rare good fortune of the writer to per- 


sonally witness and sketch from life the accompanying | 


study of this rodent-carpenter, as it labors in the erection 
of its winter dwelling, and this drawing herewith presented 
to the readers of ‘“‘Our ConTINENT”’ is undoubtedly the 
first representation of the subject ever made public, and 
probably the only picture of the kind from life ever made. 
Beavers cannot be seen every day in their own chosen re- 
treats, and even then they generally work only after dark, 
and throw up these hyemal huts with surprising rapidity. 

During the last days of September, 1866, the writer was 
making a solitary excursion to the eastward of Fraser’s 
Lake, British Columbia ; he pitched a small cotton tent 
near a shallow lake, at the end of the first day’s journey, 


| derstanding which 


to the bottom during severe winters; or else it raises 
a dome from the submerged flats which it inundates by 
damming small streams at judicious intervals, so as to 
have a free water-way all through the coldest weather. 
The subject of our sketch represents a lakeside beaver- 
house in the process of erection. The beavers have, 


during the summer and early fall, cut a large number of 


poplar and birch tree-trunks and branches into sections 
of some two or three feet in length each; their sharp 
teeth work very much like the girdling strokes made 
by the unpracticed hand of a boy or a woman when they 
essay chopping. These pieces of timber are towed and 
carried by the giant rodents to the selected site of their 
proposed residence. 

The beavers begin work by a common impulse, and lay 
this timber of their own cutting in a circular, ‘criss- 
cross”’ and horizontal fashion, piling mud, smaller sticks, 
drift-wood and stones over under and between these 


larger sections of wood, until they have reared a conical | 


dome some five to seven feet in height from the building 


feet, according to 
the instinctive un- 


| these animals al- 
ways have as to the 
ensuing winter be- 
ing warmer or cold- 
er. When they la- 
bor, these building 
parties are usually 
made up of four old 
beavers (two males 
and two females), 
and the enclosed 





dome is just large 
| enough to accom- 
| modate them to- 


the water to reappear no more that day. They had, with true beaverly 
sagacity, sought the privacy and safety of their ‘‘ bank washes” 
elsewhere, until night should again welcome them out to safe feeding 


The beaver selects a point, according to the character of the 
ground, between five and fifteen feet from water which never freezes 
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gether with their six or eight young 
ones, 

As they work they place most of 
their timber horizontally, save the 
outside slabs and pieces ; they pre- 
serve no other order than that of 
leaving the cavity in the middle: 
the branches which happen to pro- 
ject perceptibly inward and beyond 
the walls are gnawed smoothly 
off, and the clipped ends, chips, 
etc., are thrown up and out upon 
the rising structure. All the mate- 
terials, sticks, mud, e¢ cetera, are 
mixed up together in the compo- 
sition of the dome from the founda- 
tion to the summit. 

The constant pattering of the 
beavers’ feet settle and cement the 
work as it rises; there is no trow- 
eling of the mass by their queer 
paddle-shaped tails, so suggestive 
of the action and use; but occa- 
sionally, the castor seems to be so 
hilarious or self-delighted that it pauses for a moment 
in its busy labor to hump its back and bring the tail 
down with a sharp ringing slap upon the mud, or sticks, or 
water, as the case may be. The amusing stories told of 
the use made of the beaver’s caudle extremity as a sort of 
stone and mud drag or cart are not founded on fact. Cas- 
tor carries all the ooze, pebbles, etc., which he uses in 
building his walls by holding these materials between his 
throat and fore-paws. 

When the hut has been reared to the desired altitude and 
arched over, the exterior roughness is somewhat smoothed 
down by the addition of numerous and repeated thin coat- 
ings of mud, which serve as a dampener, keeping the en- 
tire mass wet and moist until the cold weather sets in and 
congeals the dome into a structure almost invulnerable 
even to a pickaxe or blasting powder. 

The door, and it is the only opening or means of entrance 


| or exit, is a submarine passage or tunnel from the lake 


| 


bottom to the. centre of the floor of the hut, as clearly 
shown in the accompanying section; near the mouth of 


level, and the walls varying in thickness from two to four | this watery hall, these Venetian architects usually have a 
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large pile of green timber cut, as before 
specified, during the summer and fall, 
which they sink by stones and mud, so as 
to rest upon the bottom, and be accessible 
at any ard all times during the winter as 
a source of food supply. The floor of the 
domicile is sometimes covered with a car- 
pet of pine stipules, leaves, etc., and then 
again is not softened in its earthy hard- 
ness whatever. 

This cottage of the beaver, if not dis- 
turbed by enemies, will be kept in repair 
and used by many generations of the cas- 
toride, and thus the simple details of its 
construction, as we set them forth, un- 
doubtedly raise in the furry architects’ 
minds the same pleasurable anticipations 
which we ourselves indulge when we plan 
and build a home with abundant means 
for so doing. 

That castle in the air which the fox- 
squirrel throws up with such deft and cun- 
ning rapidity is one of the salient features 
of those extensive oaken forests of Illinois 
and Indiana where the timber does not 
seem to cover any or many rotten or de- 
cayed tree-trunks, and where the usual 
wooden cane of the scivride must cause an 
unwonted expenditure of dental energy ere 
it could be occupied. 

The fox-squirrel constructs this hut in 
the tree-top by cutting the smaller branches 
and twigs around about, which it arranges 
with cunning interweaving so as to form 
a spheroidal brush and leaf shell, securely 
propped and lashed to the fork of the oaken 
trunk selected. Everything is carried in its 
teeth that is used in building, and it is laid 
and twisted in and in by the mouth, nose 
and forepaws of the graceful rodent: it 
must be unusually well-built, or the fierce 
whirl of the sudden, rushing tornado, the 
erash of hail storms and heavy pressure 
of deluging rains would-carry the air castle 
of the ludovicianus down with its unhappy 
architect to the earth and destruction. 

What a keen erostatician the fox-squir- 
rel must be ; what knowledge it must have 
of the sweep and temper of angry gales ; 
and when the eolian furies are raging wild- 
est, with what serene confidence does the 
master of this house in the tree-top curl 
himself within and lay down with his good 
wife and partner to dream anew of nuts 
and tender elm buds ! "i 








HOME HORTICULTURE. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 
(CONTINUED) 

In continuing the subject of ornamental 
grasses, we will first talk of Hulalia, a 
genus of very handsome grasses for garden 
or house decoration, sent from Japan by 
Thomas Hogg, Esq., in 1871, of which 
there are but two species under cultivation. 
Eulalia Japonica, which is very beautiful, 
is hardy, robust and perennial, forming 
when well established large clumps with 
firm but graceful leaves, which are marked 
with alternate stripes of creamy-white and 
green, resembling the old “ribbon or 
striped grass’’ of the garden and present- 
ing quite as much variety in the striping. 
It is, however, a much taller and more 
erect grower and the leaves are larger and 
more robust. The flower stalks grow 
from four to six feet high, terminating 
with gracefully-curved panicles of light- 
brown flowers, resembling in form what 
is known as Prince of Wales’ Feather. 
This plant is of easy cultivation, growing 
well in almost any soil or situation; like 
all other plants, it will well repay all the 
care and attention that may be given it. 
The elegance of its plumes cannot be sur- 
passed by any grass in cultivation for orna- 
mental purposes. These plumes should be 
gathered before they are fully expanded, 
tied in small loose bunches and dried in 
the shade, when they will retain their form 
and beauty for years. 

Eulalia zebrina, a variety of the above 
and known as “zebra grass,’’ is similar in 
form, habit and flower but differing mate- 
rially in the manner of its variegation. In 
the older variety the ieaves, according to 
the usual manner of variegation in grasses, 
have the markings run lengthwise, while 
in the zebrina variety they are crosswise. 
The leaves present alternate bands of green 
and yellowish-white of varying width, but 
with the colors well defined, and producing 
a singular but beautiful effect. Like the 
foregoing, this variety is perfectly hardy 
and of the easiest culture. It is withal one 
of the most ornamental plants for lawn or 
garden decoration. 

Agrastes nebulosa is a handsome annual 
grass, producing stems from twelve to 
* fifteen inches high, with from five to ten 
whorls of long hair, like branches, ter- 
minated by the flowers, the whole forming 





a graceful, airy and feathery panicle. 
These panicles, cut before the seeds are 
tipe and dried in the shade, can be pre- 
served a long time, and, either in their 
natural state or dyed, are much used by 
milliners and artificial flower-makers. The 
seed of this grass should be sown early, in 
a warm but rather moist situation, to at- 
tain the most perfect success in its culti- 
vation. 

Briza maxima, or “quaking grass,’’ is 
the most useful of all the quaking grasses, 
although all the brizas are very pretty. It 
is an annual grass, growing from twenty 
to thirty inches high, with large calycine 
scales, which form close, flat, rather long 
heart-shaped pendant objects with delicate, 
flexible foot-stalks that allow them to 
move with the slightest stir of wind. This 
grass is invaluable for winter bouquets 
and is much used for trimming ladies’ 
straw hats. B. gracilis, another species, is 
similar to the above, differing only in being 
dwarfed and more delicate in habit. The 
several species are well adapted for the 
flower border, as they grow freely and pro- 
duce their panicles in the greatest profu- 
‘sion. 

Aira pulchella (also known as Agrastes 
pulchella), is a very elegant and graceful 
grass—an annual, growing from ten to 
twelve inches high, producing numerous 
thread-like flower stems, terminating with 
erect, delicate panicles. These being cut 
and dried in the shade can be kept for a 
long time, and, like the Agrastes, are used 
with artificial flowers. 

Lagurus ovatus, or ‘‘hare’s-tail grass,”’ 
is a charming dwarf-growing species, whose 
flower stems are terminated by upright, 
soft and velvety heads of flowers, which, 
being cut before their complete maturity, 
are readily preserved for winter bouquets. 
They are also used with graceful effect to 
ornament coiffures. 

Fragrostes, or ‘‘love grass,” the several 
species of which ave elegant plants, are of 
annual habit and are easily grown. They 
prefer a moist situation. They resemble 
the Briza family in habit and dancing 
charm, and, like them, they never fail to 
attract the notice of children. They are 
especially adapted for pots and bouquets 
and are beautiful ornaments for the flower 
border. The larger species cannot be sur- 
passed for elegance when in flower, though 
until the bloom shows it has a somewhat 
coarse appearance: The smaller species, 
Eragrostes elegantissima, is a beautiful 
variety. Its panicles are erect, much 
branched and spreading ; it has numerous 
spikelets of a rich purple color. 

Stipa pennata, a familiar garden plant, 
known as “feather grass,’’ has no equal 
among the smaller grasses for beauty or 
usefulness, whether as a garden ornament 
or as a dried grass. A writer has aptly ob- 
served that “‘this plant is among grasses 
what the Bird of Paradise is among birds.”’ 
For grace, delicacy and fairy-like elegance 
there is nothing in the vegetable kingdom 
to be compared with it. This grass is a 
perennial and is easily propagated in gar- 
dens by dividing the root in Spring, or the 
seed may be sown in pots and transplanted 
when an inch high. It is strange so beau- 
tiful a plant will grow with so little care or 
attention; in fact, it seems to rejoice in 
neglect. It may be seen in its integrity in 
dry gravelly banks, where one would 
scarcely think anything could grow. It 
will also maintain its place and standing in 
the richest soil or the most favored of 
situations. 

Chloris radiata is a very curious grass, 
well worth cultivating. The flowers are 
produced in a compound spike, which con- 
sists of five or six separate rays, remotely 
resembling long fingers. This is a tropical 
grass and must be protected from frosts— 
a necessity that prevents its general culti- 
vation. 

It would be an easy matter to add fifty 
or more species to this list; these are, 
however, the more choice and desirable of 
the many we have cultivated and are such 
as are likely to make lovers of grasses of 
all who grow them. These, moreover, 
fairly represent the various classes and 
forms and are sufficient for all purposes 
for which ornamental grasses are grown 
and used, 

A few words more regarding the preser- 
vation of grasses for winter bouquets. It 
is necessary, first, to cut them when 
coming into flower; that is to say, when 
the pollen is first visible and before any 
seeds are formed. They can be dried best 
by sticking the stems in boxes of sand so 
that they will not crowd each other. Place 
the boxes in a dry, airy and perfectly clear 
place. ‘‘ Wild grasses,’’ now so highly es- 


teemed, should, of course, be treated in the 
F. A. BENson. 


Same manner. 











WHAT IT IS WORTH. 

THE bonnets this spring are large ; that 
is to say, the bulk of the importations and 
productions are of good size. The shapes 
are more varied than even the copious illus- 
trations found in fashion magazines and 
trade journals depict. The tendency is in- 
creased ornament as well as size. Some of 
the large coaching hats are almost equal 
in circumference to the coaching parasol or 
umbrella which the wearer of the hat car- 
ries. The hat is as gay and ornate as fea- 
thers, flowers, lace and mock-jewel orna- 
ments can make it. The parasol matches 
=the hat in brilliancy of color and ornament. 
Some of these coaching hats are pure 
white, or rather the feathers are pure 
white, the straw and laces of a delicate 
creamy tint, the ornaments, mock pearls 
and crystals in delicate opaline tints. The 
umbrella that accompanies this kind of a 
hat is white or cream-tinted also, is of 
moiré or damassé silk, sometimes covered 
with Spanish lace plaitings, sometimes 
only edged with it. Occasionally the bor- 
der is of lace, with the gilded paragon ribs 
extending to the edge of the same, the lace 
being strengthened with a lining of sheer 
but strong white net. When the coaching 
hat is entirely of one color—red, for in- 
stance, the straw, feathers, lace and other 
trimmings all red—the parasol must match, 
or it may be lined with cream color or pale 
rose or pale blue, while the cover is red, or 
the top may be of the tinted fabric, the 
lining red. 

Many pretty capote bonnets of medium 
sizes were seen at the spring openings. 
Some of these in Tuscan straws with re- 
versed brims are very dainty affairs for 
visiting toilets. The linings are of colored 
or white silks or failletine, or white or col- 
ored lace. The outside trimmings are flow- 
ers, failletine or lace, and pompons and 
feather aigrettes, or several short ostrich 
tips. Then there areagreat many fanchon 
or bébé bonnets in plain black and black 
jetted lace; Spanish lace being preferred 
to any other, and the trimmings, either all 
black, feathers, pompons and ornaments 
or fancy flowers and colored ornaments. 
The black bonnet seems destined to a long 
life if not a perpetual one among American 
women. One black bonnet at least—all 
black, straw or lace, with black feathers, 
jet beaded and black ornaments—is always 
found among the wardrobe effects of every 
American woman who pretends to keep up 
in fashionable society. 

The sateen costumes are perhaps the 
most striking novelties of this season. The 
manner in which our New York dress- 
makers combine the plain and figured 
goods, and the strong contrasts in color in 
these sateens is admirable. Printed sateen 
is actually a misnomer. Satin muslin would 
be a better name for these goods. The 


in producing the designs and colors of these 
fabrics and the quaint and beautiful pat- 
terns illustrate the perfection that has been 
attained in the art of calico printing. The 


finely executed as the original works of that 
now widely known and justly celebrated 
artist. The lobsters, crabs and other ma- 
rine crustaceans crawling around among 
sea weeds and corals, the impossible mon- 
sters found in the midst of scattered flow- 
ers and foliage, the great red and pale 
tinted roses on grounds of chocolate, terra 
cotta, blue and esthetic colors, are so well 
managed in the cut and arrangement of 
the flounces, paniers, tabliers, back dra- 
peries, and shirred and puffed sleeves and 
corsages of these costumes as to make each 
one a really artistic production. 

Among other high novelties are those 
costumes made of what the French call 
beige jardiniére. The stuff is really an Eng- 
lish production. It is a veiling of the purest 
Australian wool, so light that a whole dress 








finest artistic talent of France is employed | 


borders of Kate Greenaway figures are as | 








of the forty-eight inches wide cloth is plain 
or self colored. The other half is covered 
with broché figures of the most exquisite 
design and coloring, oriental and medieval 
ideas prevailing. The brocade effects are 
produced by the throwing up of raw silk 
threads in various colors. The features 
are the many colors introduced, but none 
sufficiently prominent to be marked, and 
the wonderful pliability of the brocaded 
half of the fabric as well as of the plain 
half. The costumes made of this material 
are intended for dressy wear at Saratoga, 
Newport, and other summer resorts. They 
are made up in a variety of styles showing 
the ingenuity of the dressmaker. An ad- 
herence to no particular arrangement of the 
two materials is the feature of these toilets. 
The corsage is as often of the figured as of 
the plain stuff, and the skirt draperies and 
sleeves are managed with the same latitude 
in taste. 


NOTES ON DRESS. 


All-wool fabrics are the rage in England this 
season. Very little silk is used even for the 
dressiest toilets. 

Arrow-head foulé is one of the newest wool 
stuffs for spring wear. It has a little figurine 
woven into the fabric. The shape of this gives 
the name. The stuff itself is a cashmere woven 
texture. 

Not all the silks in the market that are called 
French come from France, nor all the English 
woolens from England. The finest doeskin cassi- 
meres that are sold and worn in New York by 
the fastidious and fashionable men are woven in 
Georgia at the Phoenix Mills, in Columbus, a 
small town in the western part of that State; but 
the salesmen and the wearers will contradict this 
statement with good consciences. 

Printed nainsooks will take the place of 
printed lawns this summer. 

Boys’ jersey suits, with jackets, Knicker- 
bockers and caps to match, in all sizes for ages 
between three and eight years, are found in the 
departments of children’s garments in New 
York dry goods stores and furnishing houses. 

Small boys are no longer condemned to wear 
kilts. They now don trousers and jackets at 
four years of age. 

Slender wreaths of orange blossoms in verti- 
cal lines between plaitings of lace appear on 
many brides’ dresses. ‘ 

Mr. Worth is mistaken when he says ‘that 
white makes crow-feet around the eyes conspicu- 
ous. When the complexion is pale or sallow 
this is the effect, but any woman of experience 
in the use of color as an aid to beauty will tell 
you that as long as a woman has a good, healthy 
complexion, whether she be blonde or brunette, 
a white dress makes her look younger than any 
other, provided it is a pure oracream white 
without any blue tint, and that it is of cotton, 
linen or wool, and if possible gauzy or semi-dia- 
phanous, not of silk nor heavy. 

White satin is the most beautiful of all eve- 
ning dresses, but it takes a woman of the rare 
and regal beauty of Miss Mary Anderson, Mrs. 
Scott Siddons or the late Miss Neilson to wear 
such a dress under gas or electric light. 

One of the most picturesque big bonnets of 
the season is called the Clarissa Harlowe. 

English women are wearing a great many 
white wool stuffs for full dress just now. Ifthe 
wearer is a blonde she uses blue flowers for the 
corsage bouquet ; if brunette, she dons the leo- 
nine sunflower. 

For dancing and walking skirts are, de rigueur, 
short this summer. 

A lovely trimming for a capote bonnet is 
plaitings of lace in overlapping rows from the 
apex of the crown to the edge of the brim. A 
golden butterfly adorns the centre of the crown ; 
the last frill of lace falls over a garland of flat, 
crushed roses. The strings of rose-colored faille 
match the shade of the roses that edge the brim 
of the bonnet. 

A little cousin, traveling in England, thus de- 
scribes one of Lady Bective’s toilets : ‘‘ The ma- 
terials of the dress,’’ she writes, ‘‘ were entirely 
of British manufacture. The black satin petti- 
coat was draped with a tunic of black veiling 
edged with black lace plaitings. The skirt was 
edged all around with a thick quadruple ruche 
of lace. The tunic was literally powdered with 
diamond stars. On the heavy satin train were 
larger stars of pearls and diamonds. The train 
was lined with black veiling. The body of the 
dress was of Jersey webbing fitting tight over 
the hips. At the bottom of the bodice were 
several bands of black satin ribbon fastened on 
one side with studs of pearls and diamonds. 
The same jewels adorned the centre of the black 
lace jabots placed on various parts of the dress. 
The necklace was of five rows of diamonds 
clasped by an enormous pearl encircled with 
diamonds. Above the necklace a black velvet 
dog collar was worn. It was decorated with 
diamonds and pearls of medium size. The cor- 
sage bouquet was tied on the left side with black 
satin ribbon ; it was of large yellow tulips.”’ It 
is to be hoped that all this was worn by a hand- 
some woman. Otherwise it would be far from 
pretty. 

Confirmation and first communion dresses for 
young girls should be entirely white with white 
ribbons only. The same white dresses trimmed 
with colored ribbons will answer for college 
commencement and graduates’ dresses; but 
after all, pure white is the loveliest of all 


length weighs only a few ounces. One half | dresses for a very young girl. 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Te ee 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 





Recognizing the possible continuance and future 
effect of the causes producing the recent great 
changes in the rate of interest on the best secu- 
rities ; and the necessity of basing all life insu- 
rance calculations upon a rate certain to be 
earned during the possible continuance of poli- 
cise hereafter to be written, a period of more 
than two generations, because of the impossi- 
bility of changing their basis in the future as to 
business then.existing should the assumed rate 
of interest fail to be realized ; and that in a busi- 
ness dependent on future contingencies nothing 
is certainly safe that is not certainly more than 
apparently safe; in order to provide absolute 
safety in the basis of its business and to have 
the largest liberty in the future selection of in- 
vestments will compute the net premiums and re- 
serves upon future policies on the assumption of 
earning 8 per cent. interest on the best long invest- 
ments, instead of 4 per cent., which is now and 
will remain the basis of business now existing. 

As a further basis it assumes the rate of mor- 
tality shown by the American Experience Table, 
the entire safety of which, as an assumption for 
the future, has been fully proved. 

Its contracts will thus be more securely based 
than any now written; and so long as the ac- 
tual rate of interest remains above the assumed 
rate, the larger reserves invested will give the 
larger returns of surplus interest. © 

The new premiums charged for policies, while 
providing a larger reserve for future safety, will 
give the advantage of the Company’s unrivaled 
economy in management ; being on annual pre- 
mium life policies on the average something less 
than those heretofore charged. 

Its new: policies will contain some most im- 
portant 

NEW FEATURES : 

While most men never get beyond the need 
for insurance, nearly all look forward to a time 
when others will be no longer dependent upon 
them and when they may wish to haye all-the 
remaining surplus from past labors available for 
personal use. Hence they take endowment poli- 
cies for such periods as they think will cover 
the need of insurance, and payable to themselves 
afterwards; to which there are two essential 
objections: 1st, That in point of fact they usu- 
ally need the insurance after the term of the 
policy has expired, but have then become unin- 
surable, or can only get new insurance at a 
much higher premium because of advanced 
age; 2d, That the premiums for endowments 
are so much higher than for life policies that 
men cannot usually afford by this means to 
carry as much insurance as their families need. 

In order to give a method by which one can 
carry the largest possible amount to protect his 
family just as long as they may need it and yet 
make the payments, less the cost of insurance 
had, available at once should the need of insu- 
rance cease, we offer the following : 





The Whole Life Policy at the ordinary annual | 


premium, or with a limited number of pre- 
miums ; all surplus credited upon the policy 
may be left with the company to accumulate at 
such rate of interest as may be determined by 
the Directors, to be paid with the policy, at its 
maturity, to the person entitled thereto. 

At the end of each period of 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35, etc., years from the issue of such 
policy, the parties in interest may surrender the 
same for a cash value as therein agreed, to- 
gether with the amount of the surplus pre- 
viously credited and so accumulated. 

Or paid-up insurance may then be taken for 
such amount as the cash value and surplus pre- 
viously credited will buy as a single premium. 

Should the policy lapse at any intervening 
year of the above periods, and after three pre- 
miums have been paid, paid-up insurance will 
be given, on surrender of the policy according 
to its terns, for such amount as the reserve and 
surplus previously credited, less a small sur- 
render charge, will buy as a single premium. 

Each policy will have attached a table of cash 


values growing out of the reserve, and the accu- | 


mulation of surplus will be stated each year. 

The accumulated surplus may be used in case 
of necessity to pay current premiums. 

This gives the greatest amount of insurance 
the premiums can buy while insurance is needed, 
and also gives their entire effect as an endow- 
ment if insurance becomes unnecessary. The 
longer the policy runs the greater its value, 
both as an insurance and an endowment, and 
the higher reserve required by the assumption of 
& per cent. interest makes the — just so much 
the more valuable as an end 

We believe it, as we intend it to be, the safest, 
most valuable and most liberal contract ever 
written. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TaYLor, Secretary. 
W. G. ABBoT, Ass’t Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


Oa GONMTINENT 





PUBLISHER’S DEPART MENT 


Anvansne.—~Aavetiaaente will be inserted on 
the 15th and 36th pages. Rates can be obtained by ap- 
plication to this office or to our New York Agent, 
EDWARD P. Cone. P. oO. Box 97, New York City. 








DIA MonNDSs 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS 
Include many Blue- White Stones of great variety. 


ILEY BUANKS BIDDLE 





Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., Philad’a. 





If you want to buy Clothing 
for Men or Boys, either ready- 
made or made to order, do 
not fail to call on or write to 
WanaMakER & Brown, Oak 
Hall, Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 





GEO. W. SMITH & CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ART FURNITURE 
Hardwood Interior Decoration. 
Factory: Powelton Ave., ab. 39th St. 


U 
Salesroom: No. 1216 Chestnut he ee. 




















PHILADELPHIA. 








~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BL UE have been — tested 
and indorsed by tl of Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia 
AMERICAN ELGIN WATCHES, 
ALL GRADES and ALL SIZES, 
ow. >. 


RIGGS & BRO., 
221 Walnut, cor. Dock St., Philadelphia. 














For the Distribution, at 
oar low prices, of 
Reliable Dry Goods, 
9 Made Suits for 
oH 











[Bnet oe S. by yma | 
GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila, 


. I I { L press of the best Can- 


dies in America, put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison 8t., Chicago. 
Es V7 ibe x LS Cr 
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RUBBER GOODS 


| 


No. 1230 Chestnut Street. 
R. LEVICK’S SON & CO. 


Send $1, #2, Bor % | 
for a retail box by ex- | 











MORGAN & KHEADLY 


DIAMONDS 
DIAMONDS — 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


(METURS LIFE BUILDING, ) 


AJAY 222% PAINT 


An Excellent Article for 
INLAND, MARINE USE AND EXPORT. 
‘Will Resist Changes of Temperature and Climate. 


Useful for Skilled or Unskilled Hands. 
Manufactured only by 


CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 


Paint Works, 212, 214 and 216 Race St. "1049 
Varnish Works, Kensington, - " Philad’a. 
Color Sample Cards sent on Application. 











8¢ 
\' Qn 
CORN 08 Hillborn @ ¢, 21Ng 


Nos. I7, 19, 21 ann 23 N.TENTH ST. 


On Mee PO \ns- 


EN 





MUTUAL Me 


oj 2°S) PHILADA. 
PIANOS AND ORGANS 


$65. 


GOOD NEWS to those desiring a thoroughly reliable 
= a *s low peste. After ———— experiment 
n for which we 

will gladly become ‘responsible, [a ng it to be well 
mi to and satisfactory, as well to the pro- 
. This instrument 
in a handsome heavy solid oe case, —— 














CORNELIUS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GD FIXTURES, 


UNIQUE METAL WORK, 
Fine Porcelain and Bronze Lamps, 


1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(OPP. U. 8. MINT) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Joun C. Comnettus, 
Cuas E. Cornattvs, 
A. G. HETHERINGTON, 











HE PEOPLE'S FAVORITE CIGARETTES. 
Over One Hundred Millions Sold in 1881, 
Exquisite, Dainty and Delicious. 

Harmless, Refreshing and Captivating. 
Unrivaled for Purity and Excellence. 

| Fragrant Vanity. 

Finest rare old Virginia, 
Three Kings. 

Turkish, Rs mage and a small portion of 

selected Per! riqu 

New Vanity Fair. 


Half Turkish and half Virginia. New mix- 
an since January, 2. Very mild and 
fine—unlike any ever before offered. 
Nine First Prize Medals awardec st now made. 


WM. 8. KIMBAL L & CO., 
Peerless Tobacco Works, (Est. 1846) Rochester, N. Y. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
Dress Goods Department 


All the Newest Textures, Styles and Col- 
ors of Dress Goods, 


Including Double-width Bergalines, Nuns’ Veiling, 
Khyber Cloth, Illuminated Armures and Checks, with 
a great variety of 24 to 40-inch Goods, 

SPECIAL BARGAINS. — 40-inch Cashmere, new 
shades, 60 cents, worth 75c.; 49-inch Lupin’s All-wool 
Checks, €7}4 cents, worth $1.25. 


910 and 912 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








tially finished, and contains Melod 
leste or Aolian and Sub-bass Sets of Rosas made Aéubly 
—s by its octave coupler. Those who cannot come 

ur Warerooms to select can have the instrument on 
ten days trial, with no expense if unsatisfactory. a 
for Circulars or call at the Piano and Organ Ha! iof 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO. 
L300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


wav THE BEST PUMP 3: 


BLA TOCEHiIE LZ. 


For coniplete Price List and name of nearest agent 


send postal c: 
Cc. G. BLATCHLEY Manr'e, 
No. 308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THENEW YORK NEWS COMPANY 
20 BEEKMAN SrT., NEw YORK. 
Dealers in Periodicals and all Printed Matter. 
Catalogues and Price-lists furnished on application, 


BUY 
THE 








“WILSONIA” 


Magnetic Garments 
Central Office, 465 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


The success atonding the use of the ‘‘ WILSONIA** 
a during the last two years, in the cities of 

poklyn and New York, has been unparalleled in the 
history of medicinal or rele trical therapeutics. 


Fead the vimana iuetter=: 


EBRUARY 15, 1882. 

Wilsonia Magnetic Clothing Company: 
I have just called on Colonel Abbott ‘at his | rlors, 
‘* WILSONIA,’’ walking from my house, No. 338 East 
Twelfth street. Five weeks ago to-day, when I was 
clothed in your Garments, I was unable Yo st stand alone. 
The walk I have just taken shows what virtue there is 
in ‘* WILSONIA, They are a blessing to the afflicted. 

Yours, JOSEPH F, COSTELL “ 
No. 338 East Twelfth Street, New Yo 


Send for pamphlet and price list to 
WILSONIA MAGNETIO CLOTHING 00, 


465 FULTON St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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a DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wathen Hoi 


5 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS REEDS, 


2 Sets of 2 3 Octaves each, vepeionn, 1 Set powerfnl 16 ft. 

beDaes Bet Of frencl Horn. | tof \ oix Coe 

es tt Piccolo. Thess aroall of the celebrated 

GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, whose pure cease 
tone is producing such a revolution among Cabine' 


STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 
(1) Diapason Forte, (2)SUB-BASS, Gout te en 
pal Eocte. Kons Dulce t ()Diapason, ( 


‘ae (8 cn ©) 
Violina, tina, (io) cn Fukilante dD Vox x Argen- 
tina, (12)A£olian, (13) Echo, (14) ciana, (15) 
Clerionet. fi Vox Celeste, (17) Coupler Har- 
Knee Biop, (18) Flute Forte, (19) Grand O 
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‘My Price to intro- Only $50 
MUSIC, 

Warran 6 Years, sent on 


duce with STOOL, 
BOOK & 
on Test Trial, satis- 
faction Guaranteed, Money Refunded if un- 
‘actor Thousands now in use, 







FLLUSTRATED OATALOGUE FREE, 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
AN EDITORIAL EPISODE. 

THE editor of the Illustrated Weekly Illumi- 
nator sat in his office and consulted with his 
general manager. 

“Mr. Dobbs,” said the editor, “ our continued 
story will run out in a couple of weeks; we 
must look out at once for another one.” 

‘We have three good original ones offered 
by American authors. 8’pose we take one of 
them ?”’ 

‘* What, and pay for them? What’s the use 
of doing that when we can steal a one? I 
see it announced that Miss Haddon has beguna 
new story in the London Giglamp and that Wol- 
lop is about to start one in the Zdinburgh Echo. 
Cable to London to have early copies sent to us, 
and announce them in our next issue.” 

me think we are nearly out of short stories, 
too. 

“T have two first-rate ones clipped from late 
English weeklies, and we will keep a sharp eye 
on the papers that come in by the next steamer. 
How are we off for the Wit and Humor column?” 

“Haven’t got a thing but that contribution 
from the Chic: man.’ 

“Send that back, with regrets. It is foolish- 
ness to waste money on him when we can clip 
all wewant. Punch and the other foreign comic 
papers will be here to-morrow. Tell Mr. John- 
son to disembowel them with his scissors.’’ 

“Yes, sir. Have you noticed the announce- 
ment that Tennyson has been paid a guinea & 
line for a poem in Macmillan’s ?’’ 

“Yes; and by the way, send word to Lon- 
don to have it cabled over as soon as it appears. 
We can afford to pay something for that.’ 

“* How are the cuts coming on ?”’ 

“All right. The big one which we photo- 
graphed from the London Graphic we will put 
in the two middle s. The one from the 
London Iustrated News goes on the first page, 
and then there are two comic cuts from Punch 
and eight from the French and German papers 
to fill up with. Some of them are a little dull, 
but they will look well enough.”’ 

“Very well. Return that sketch sent in by 
Williams of Newark. It is good, but there is 
no use bothering with these high-priced fellows 
at home while we can get fine pictures with the 
camera.” 

“* The paper is about made up then ?”’ 

** All but the editorial. Tell Bronson to write 
an editorial about that defaulting bank cashier 
and the alarming increase of thievery in gene- 
ral; on the line of the Eighth Commandment. 
you understand ; and when he gets that done, t 
want him to give me a good article upon the 
necessity for encouraging and developing Ame- 
rican literary and artistic talent. Let him work 
it up strong. It’s a shame that a country like 
this can’t depend upon home talent for its intel- 
lectual food.’’ 

Then Mr. Dobbs withdrew, and the editor 
seized his scissors and began to make up, from 
the London Atheneum his column of ‘ Literary 
Notes.” Max ADELER. 





ESTRAYS. 

—LITERARY: “I occasionally drop into 
poetry,”’ as the man said when he fell into the 
editorial waste-basket.— Zxchange. 

—I po love a fool!’’ said Ophicleide, with a 
scornful glance at his neighbor. ‘‘ You conceited 
egotist !’’ replied Foghorn, with scathing calm- 
ness ; and the fight was over before the police 
could get there. 

—IT was a mean man and a Chicago artist 
who announced the exhibition of a magnificent 
piece of sculpture, ‘‘ The Old Trapper,’’ and 
then when the deluded crowd paid their dimes 
and went into the hall showed them a fine-tooth 
comb of the vintage of 1859.— Hawkeye. 

—Noau WEBSTER was a celebrated author. 
He was a quick and ready writer, and in one of 
his — moments he dashed .off a: diction- 
ary. 
shied at it, saying the style was dull, big: 
dry, hard, and uninteresting, and besides that 
he used too many big words. But at last Noah 
succeeded, and the immortal work is-in daily 
use, propping up babies at the dinner table.— 
Steuben ican. 


—THE novelist of the Chicago Tribune supplies 
the following : 

‘¢¢ Yes, papa’s broke. ’ 

“‘The June sun had sunk to rest in a great 
bank of fleecy clouds that were piled up against 
the Western sky, their upper edges given a 
beautiful rose-red tint by the quivering rays of 
— light that still shot up from below the 

orizon. She who spoke the words with which 
this chapter opens was a fair, winsome girl, 


e took it to several publishers, but'they 





with a lithe, shapely figure, and the complexion 
of a lily. From the earliest days of infancy 
Carita Corcoran had been surrounded by every 
luxury that money could procure ; had been the 
petted idol of parents who lavished upon her all 
the wealth of a mad, passionate affection, whose 
depths those alone who have an only child can 
know. Clothes that would befit a princess and 
jewels that might adorn a royal coronet had 
been hers. And now, just as she was budding 
into the sweet beauty of perfect womanhood, 
just as life had for her only roseate hues, the 
blow had fallen—fallen with cruel, crushing 
force, and the future, into which she had been 
looking so joyously, and with such confident 
hope, was. rendered dark and desolate by the 
pall of disappointment which an angry fate had 
so ruthlessly cast over it. Her father had told 
her, not an hour ago, that he was ruined—that 
a deal in No. 2 Spring wheat had proven the 
Circe which lured him on to financial destruc- 
tion. They were sitting at the supper-table 
when Pizarro Corcoran related the story of his 
ruin to the girl, and after he had finished she 
did not bemoan her sad fate, but only said in 
low, tender tones: ‘How kind of you, papa, 
not to tell me this until I had eaten the last bis- 
cuit. It might have taken away my appetite.’ 

** Carita had gone from the supper-table to the 
parlor, and it was there that she told Roscoe C. 
Mahaffay, her affianced, of the disaster that had 
overtaken her—told it in the simple but eloquent 
manner narrated above. ‘Yes,’ she said, her 
breath coming short and quick, ‘ papa is broke.’ 

**Roscoe noticed her emotion. ‘Get your 
second wind, my darling’ he said tenderly ; ‘ you 
are excited’—and, kissing her ruby-red lips, he 
seated himself on a velvet-covered fauteuil and 
gave free rein to the weird fancies that thronged 
his brain. 

“He was in no danger of being run away 
with, however. 

*¢ And do you still love me?’ Carita asked, 
looking at him earnestly. 

***Love you, my angel? Of course I do. 
Nothing can change or shake my love’—and he 
drew her to his heart and laid her cheek against 
his. With a little soft, happy sob she lifted her 
arms and twined them round his neck; and 
then, he tells himself, therc is nothing more on 
earth to be wished for. 

“** Carita !—my darling!’ he said in a low, 
choked voice. 

ae girl still retained her cable grip on his 
neck. 

“*The minutes pass ; then she looks up at him 
with soft, speaking eyes. There are no tears on 
her cheeks, but her face is pale as moonlight, 
and on it is a new, deep meaning that Roscoe 
had never seen there in all his life before, a 
aaa light, as kind as death, as soft as holy 

ove. 


vi 
* Carita had been vaccinated.” 


—‘“‘ SPEAKING about the sociability of rail- 
road travelers,’’ said the man with the crutches 
and a watch pocket over his eye, ‘‘I never got 
so well acquainted with the passengers on a 
train as I did the other day on the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad. We were going at the 
rate of about thirty miles an hour, and another 
train from the other direction telescoped us. 
We were all thrown into each other’s society 
and brought into immediate social contact, so 
to speak. 

*“*T went over and sat in the lap of a corpu- 
lent lady from Manitoba, and a girl from Chi- 
cago jumped over nine seats and sat on the plug 
hat of a preacher from Lacrosse with so much 
timid, girlish enthusiasm that it shoved his hat 
clear down over his shoulders. 

‘Everybody seemed to lay aside the usual 
cool reserve of strangers, and we made ourselves 
entirely at home. : 

“A shy young man with an emaciated oil- 
cloth valise left his own seat and went over and 
sat down in a lunch basket where a bridal 
couple seemed to be wrestling with their first 
picnic. Do you suppose that reticent young man 
would have done such a thing on ordinary oc- 
casions? Do you think if he had been at a cele- 
bration at home that he would have risen im- 
petuously and gone where those people were 
eating by themselves and sat down in the cran- 

jelly of a total stranger? 

“*T should rather think not. 

‘* Why, one old man who probably at home 
led the class , and who was as dignified 
as Roscoe Conkling’s father, was eating a piece 
of custard pie when we met the other train and 
he left his own seat and went over to the front 
end of the car and shot that piece of custard 
pie into the ear of a beautiful widow from Iowa. 

24 igs traveling somehow forget the aus- 
terity of their home lives and form acquaint- 


ances that last through life.’””-—Laramie Boome- 
rang. . 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & Co. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of 


Silks, Fine Dress Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries, India Shawls, Cos- 
tumes, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Outfittings, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
etc. Also, 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS ETC. ETO. 





Broadway, Corner (9th Street, 


NEW TORE. 








«TELE SaCoELSIonR” 








Are of Standard Reputation and Unsurpassed in 
Quality by any brand heretofore of- 
fered for family use. 


J. H. MICHENER & CO. 


General Provision Dealers and Curers of 
the Celebrated 


Excelsior Sugar-Cured Hams, 


TONGUES and BEEF. 
Nos. 122 & 124 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 


None ine unless b 





“J. Er. MG, & CO., SBS CELSIOF.”’ 

The justly celebrated ‘‘ EXCELSIOR HAMS”? are 
cured by J. H. M. & CO. (in a eile oa to them- 
selves), expressly for FAMILY USE, are of delicious 
flavor, free from the unpleasant taste of salt, and are 


re by epicures superior to any now offered 
‘or sale. 





NEW FEATURES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


The great changes which have gradually been at work 
in the finances of the country have revolutionized old 
ideas of interest on invested money. Former rates 
have gone out of usage and lower ones prevail. When 
such an eminent authority as the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance’ Company changes its methods of doing 
business because of this, the public may regard it asa 
new era in tary tra ti This Pp an- 
nounces that it will hereafter compute its premiums 
and reserves on policies on the assumption of earning 3 
per cent. on long investments. A larger reserve will 
thus be provided for the safety of future policies, and 
the company will be able toadjust the rates of premium 
at lower figures than formerly. 

The modified forms of endowment policies issued by 
this company present several advantages over the kind 
to which insurers have been accustomed. A degree of 
elasticity is provided for by the new plan which com 
mends itself to the most intelligent insurers. . 

The adoption of American table of mortality rates 
instead of the Eng! s also a favorable feature which 
cannot be too highly commended. As now written the 
policies of the ‘* Connecticut Mutual’? are as safe and 
as liberal as can be devised. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of 
infants and children. Gives a healthier and more in- 














tellectual chi . Restores vitality to all persons af- 
flicted with weakness, ner or sleepl 
Promotes good digestion. 


F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., New York. 
By druggists, or mail, $1. 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES FOR SALE 
Magic Lanterns and Slides Wanted. 
| Automatic Oabinet Organs Only $5. 
THEO, J. HARBAOH 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















HAMS 


r OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming season 





ARTISTIC 


WALL Papers 


—AND=—— 





Ceiling Decorations. 





will be found a reproduction of the most choice 
and expensive fabrics of European design and manu- 
facture, among which appear quaint old Dutch and 
Venetian leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the 
woven tapestries so much used in former times. We 
offer a decided novelty-in the genuine velvets, which 
can be hung like wall paper, and which in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated with 
antique designs stamped and raised upon their sur- 
face, cannot be excelled. 

Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in the 
cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which 
rep t to an ast hing degree the same beauty of 
design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects 
within reach of the lowest prices. 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special consid- 
eration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if de- 
sired, attend to the entire work of Interior Decoration, 
for which we employ the best talent and to which we 
give our personal supervision. 





FR. BECK & CO., 


cCoRWER 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The only Shade Roller ever awarded a 
Gold Medal at a World’s Fair. 


486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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